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MISS CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. 


os excellent portrait 


KeEtxoee, the great American prima donna, 
who is now winning such laurels in England, will 
doubtless prove acceptable to many of her ad- 
mirers in this country, where her genius was first 
recognized. It is pleasant to be able to record, 


in behalf of our country- 
women, such brilliant tri- 
umphs as are achieved 
by them abroad. It is 
scarce to be expected 
that America, which only 
three centuries ago was a 
primitive wilderness, in 
uhis short space of time 
should have cleared up 
its forests, developed its 
material resources, and 
attained the highest place 
in art; but we have just- 
ly aright to be proud of 
our approximation to this 
result, To say nothing 
of the renown attained in 
literature and art by men, 
we can point out a whole 
galaxy of female names 
that have won distinc- 
tion therein in Europe. 
Mrs. Stowe and a host 
of cther talented women 
have represented letters ; 
Harriet Hosmer, Mar- 
garet Foley, Emma Steb- 
bins, and Miss Lander, 
are queening it over 
sculpture at Rome, and 
Charlotte Cushman and 
many others have tri- 
umphed in the drama; 
but music has hitherto 
remained rather in the 
back-ground, and there 
has been great distrust 
in Europe of the vocal 
 comigyg of the Yan- 
ees. Most of our best 
singers have been sent to 
us from Italy or Ger- 
many; and of those 
whom we have sent back 
in turn, Bosio, Malibran, 
and even Patti, whose 
merits were first recog- 
nized here, were regard- 
ed as native Europeans ; 
the charming Adelaide 
Phillips was a contralto ; 
and no native soprano 
appeared that could rival 
the great European prima 
donnas. At last we have 
Miss Kellogg, who seems 
to have carried the Old 
World by storm. 

About Miss Kellogg’s 
nativity there can be no 
cavil. . She was born in. 
Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, of Connecticut par- 
entage, and is not yet 
twenty-four years old. 
She gave indications of 
musical genius at a very 
early age and could read 
music wi.0 great ease 
when only seven. . She 
began her musical educa- 
tion by studying the pia- 
no-forte; buther parents, 
finding that she gave 
promise of rare vocal 
powers, placed her under 
the instruction of Pro- 
fessor Milet, a graduate 
of the Conservatory .of 
Paris. After remaining 
with him for a short time 
she was transferred to 
another Italian profess- 
or, who in turn gave 
place to M. Riznire, who 





was also a graduate of the Conservatory of Paris, 
and with whom she studied industriously for three 
years. Much of Miss Kellogg’s success, indeed, 
must be imputed to the fact that, instead of mak- 
ing genius an excuse for idleness, she has devel- 
oped her powers to the fullest extent by that per- 
severing and indefatigable study with which no 
talent can afford to dispense. Her final instruct- 


or was M. Muzio, under whose auspices she made 
her début in Opera at the New York Academy 
of Music in 1861 in the character of Gilda, in 
Verdi’s opera of Rigoletto, and at once won the 
favor of the public. She appeared thenceforth 
every consecutive season, taking the principal 
roles in most of the standard operas, and con- 
stantly increasing in popularity until she became 


donna in America. 
which we give of Miss 


of Faust. 
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universally acknowledged as the leading prima 


In 1867 Miss Kellogg made her first appear- 
ance in London as Margaret, in Gounod’s opera 
The impression which she produced 
then is best described by the following criticism 
from one of the best English musical judges, and 
which, moreover, sums up the characteristics of 


Miss Kellogg’s style: 


** Miss Kellogg's unquali- 
fied success was the more 
to boast of, inasmuch as it 
was obtained in a character 
which has tested the capa- 
bilities of many of the most 
renowned dramatic singers 
of the day—that of Marga- 
ret, in M. Gounod’s Faust. 
She appears to possess ev- 
ery requisite, physical and 
mental, for the full and sat- 
isfactory delineation of the 
character, unquestionably 
one of the most engaging 
in the entire repertory of 
modern lyric drama. Her 
voice is a legitimate sopra- 
no, of extremely agreeable 
quality, flexible, as was 
shown by her facile deliv- 
ery of the well-known apos- 
trophe to the jewels in the 
garden scene, telling and 
resonant, rather than dis- 
tinguished by any extraor- 
dinary degree of power, al- 
ways at ready command, 
and—merit not to be over- 
estimated !—alwaysin tune. 
Miss Kellogg has a voice, 
indeed, that leaves little to 
wish for, and proves by her 
use of it that her studies 
have been both assiduous 
and in the right path. She 
is, in fact, though so young, 
a thoroughly accomplished 
singer—in the school, at 
any rate, toward which the 
music of M. Gounod con- 
sistently leans, and which 
essentially differs from the 
florid school of Rossini and 
the Italians before Verdi. 
One of the great charms of 
her singing is her perfect 
enunciation of the words 
she has to utter. She never 
sacrifices sense to sound; 
but fits the verbal text to 
the music, as ifshe attached 
equal importance to each. 
Then her phrasing is high- 
ly finished, her cadences 
being so well rounded off 
as to satisfy the most tu- 
tored and exacting ear, and 
this notwithstanding an oc- 
casional tendency to drag 
the time and over-elaborate 
expression. Of the Italian 
language she seems to be a 
thorough mistress, and we 
may well believe that she 
speaks it both fluently and 
correctly. These manifest 
advantages, added to a 
graceful figure, a counte- 
nance full of intelligenee, 
and undoubted dramatic 
capacity, make up a sum 
of attractions to be envied, 
and easily explain the in- 
terest excited by Miss Kel- 
logg at the outset, and 
maintained by her to the 
end.” 


Miss Kellogg’s first ap- 
pearance this season at 
Her Majesty’s Opera, in 
London, as Violetta, in 
La Traviata, was a per- 
fect ovation. The Prince 
and Princess of Wales 
were present and led the 
applause; and at the 


close of the effective 
second act, which all fa- 
miliar with the opera will 
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of the common, and that a ‘new sensation’ was created 
in musical circles.” 

The Telegraph added: 

“The favorable impression is deepened by an ex- 
pressive face and graceful demeahor. There is also 
the cachet given by innate refinement on every thing 
she does, and the Americans may well be proud of a 
lady whose many accomplishments have been ac- 
quired entirely in the new country.” 

Of Miss Kellogg’s subsequent personation of 
Gilda, at Her Majesty’s Opera, on the 18th of 
April, the Standard says: ‘ 

“All we can say is, that it was one of the most re- 
markable first performances ever witnessed. Either 
there must have been something in the part, both as 
to the singing and acting, wonderfully congenial to 
the powers and instincts of the fair artiste, or she must 
have bestowed an amount of care and pains upon its 
study that brought her to a perfect knowledge of its 
every phase and requirement. Had Miss Kellogg 
played Gilda one hundred nights in succession she 
could not have trod the boards with greater freedom 
or with a more thorough reliance on her own re- 
sources. Not a note was slurred, not a point was 
missed ; whatever was attempted was achieved in the 
most artistic manner. Miss Kellogg’s Gilda was not 
perfect merely; it was a new revelation. Miss Kel- 
logg’s beautiful and sympathetic voice was never 
heard to greater advantage than in the music intrust- 
ed to Gilda; and every scene in which the fair Ameri- 
can prima donna took part had its enthusiastic ad- 
mirers. After the great Vendetta duet, with which 
the second act closes, the audience broke forth into a 
perfect furor of applause, and Miss Kellogg and Mr. 
Santley (the new jester) were summoned before the 
curtain and received with vehement acclamations. 
The general impression at the end of the performance 
was that Miss Clara Kellogg had made a profounder 
impression in Gilda than in any character she had yet 
attempted in England. The house was crowded in 
every part.” 

Miss Kellogg possesses rare versatility of tal- 
ent. She seems to be equally successful in all 
kinds of opera, whether tragic or comic; and her 
acting is worthy of her singing. Her greatest 
personations, perhaps, are Violetta, in La Tra- 
viata; Catterina in L’ Etoile du Nord; Annetta 
in Crispino e la Comare ; and Margaret in Faust. 
The latter, indeed, is a creation of her own; and 
those who have once seen her in it will be diffi- 
cult to satisfy with any other Margaret. It is 
well to say, moreover, that her social position is 
excellent and her conduct irreproachable; she 
goes every where under the escort of her mother, 
who always accompanies her to the opera where 
she sings, and surrounds herself with barriers of 
the strictest decorum. So fearful is she of any 
possible misconception, that, it is said, she per- 
sistently refuses to receive any other testimonials 
from her friends than flowers; which accounts 
for the innumerable exquisite floral offerings 
which all will remember who have seen our 
prima donna. We hope that, instead of linger- 
ing in Europe, she will return ere long to the 
scene of her first triumphs and aid in reviving 
the fortunes of the Italian Opera, with whose 
success she seems identified. 

It would be ungracious to close this sketch 
without making mention of Mrs. Vanzandt, an- 
other American singer, though we believe of 
European parentage, who is at this moment 
creating a sensation in Paris under the Italian- 
ized name of Vanzini. By-the-way, the ladies 
have a right now to challenge the gentlemen. 
Having produced a soprano, when are we to have 
a tenor at whose feet the Old World will bow? 
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OUR SUNDAY BEST. 


E Americans are famous for putting our 

best foot foremost. This practice, how- 
ever commendable on the whole, may be car- 
ried too far in particular instances. In our ea- 
gerness to make a good appearance we are apt 
to become too demonstrative. This shows it- 
self in our talk, which is remarkable for its boid 
self-assertion; in our houses and furniture, 
which are made more to attract the eye of the 
stranger than to suit the taste of the possessor ; 
and above all, in our dress. 

There is no such universally well-dressed 
people in the world asthe Americans. It is not 
only that more of them than of any other na- 
tion have good clothes to their backs, but their 





garments are better made and adjusted to their 
persons, and worn with an easier grace. While 
this much may be allowed, it can not be denied 
that offense against taste and convenience of 
dress, particularly as to time and occasion, is | 
frequent with us, 


We are, generally-too finely got up for the 
occasion. *We are apt to be, as the French say, 
endimanchés, which we may translate by the 
coined word Sunday fied. We often choose the 
wrong. time for the display of our personal fin- 
ery. For example, while the people of the most 
refined taste avoid all exhibition of rich dress 
and flaunting colors in church, we ordinarily 
torn the sanctuary into a show-room for the 
fashions. A well-bred French or English wo- 
man always chooses her most sober-and unno- 
ticeable dress to say her prayers in public, while 
an American puts on her newest robe and gay- 
est bonnet, in which to perform her genuflec- 
tions before an admiring congregation of fellow- 
worshipers. The holiest day of the sacred cal- 
endar, Easter Sunday, would lose all its signifi- 
cance in the mind of one of our dames if unas- 
sociated with the inauguration of the spring 
fashions, She would no more think of bowing 
her head in prayer on such an occasion una- 
dorned with the latest bonnet of the season, 
than walking up the church-aisle on her knees. 

The same want of adaptation of the dress to 
the occasion is shown by the habit prevalent 
among our dames of putting on their showiest 
garments whenever going out, even should it be 
for the performance only of the most ordinary 
duty connected with the household, Whether it 
is to the shop to buy a dozen kitchen towels, to 
the grocer’s to dabble in butter, or to the butch- 
er’s to dribble in the blood of a sirloin, she is the 
same finely-dressed personage. She more fre- 
quently, however, avoids the inconsistency of 
performing humble duties in lofty attire by 
shifting them to the lowlier and more soberly- 
clad shoulders of her husband. This is one 
and not the least of the ill effects of this habit 
of female overdress. It unfits women for the 
simple and unostentatious duties of household 
life. 

Our unmarried girls are entirely overdressed. 
They are allowed to wear such suits as are nev- 
er worn by modest maidens in Europe, and are 
hardly seen in public upon the most matronly 
persons. The young miss, flauntingly cos- 
tumed, is sure to attract a notice in the streets 
which should not be agreeable to, and is hardly 
safe for, virgin modesty. ’ 

Our countrywomen, as also our countrymen, 
are recognized immediately on the highways 
of travel by the finery of their dress. The glis- 


tening black coat and satin waistcoat, and the * 


silk gown and flimsy bonnet of fashion, are dis- 
cerned at once amidst the dust of the railway 
and the smoke of the steamer as American na- 
tional peculiarities. 

Apart from the obvious advantage on the 
score of economy of adapting the dress to the 
occasion, there are certain moral effects of high- 
er importance which might be expected from 
a national reform in this particular, Overdress 
leads to false expectations, and confirms a de- 
ceitful vanity which prompts to a pretense of 
wealth, and all the iniquitous means by which 
it may be supported. It has more to do than 
any other single cause with the fall of woman, 
the bankruptcy of husbands, and the ruin of 
families, Its effect in destroying female re- 
serve, especially that of the young, as it thus 
takes away one of the best safeguards of virtue, 
makes it very pernicious, The excess of dress 
is certainly the cause of much of the character- 
istic vice of the day; and with the general 
adoption of a more modest attire there would 
be less temptation to that part at least of the 
prevalent ill-doing for which women are re- 
sponsible. 





KEEP TOGETHER. 


T was once an essential part of the dinner- 
table etiquette in England, and in America 
by inheritance, for the ladies to retire after the 
dessert and a first round of the wine decanters. 
The confessed purpose of the practice was to 
allow the gentlemen to indulge freely in strong 
drink and loose talk, unchecked in their gross- 
ness by the restraining influence of refined wo- 
men, Polished France has given us a lesson of 
better manners, and the social dinner is now 
less often marked by this coarse reminder of 
the divergence of the brutal instincts of one sex 
from the delicate sentiments of the other. The 
more refined people in England and the United 
States now generally adopt the French practice 
of all rising together from the dinner - table. 
The effect of this simple change in etiquette has 
been very great and most beneficial. Drunk- 
enness, once a fashion and almost esteemed a 
social virtue, is no longer admitted in respecta- 
ble company, but has been forced to slink away 
to the bar-room and other haunts of vice. 

The good effect on morals of adopting the 
French practice at dinner-table of not separating 
the sexes might be extended, if the same chival- 
rous principle were more generally applied. We 
might learn a further lesson from the polite cay- 
aliers of France, and adopt their habit of making 
their dames partners in most of their pleasures 
and occupations, The constant female presence 
has throughout the continent of Europe produced 
a refinement of manners, even among the most 
common people, of which our roughs and their 
brutal English relatives have not the remotest 
conception, 

The Club is an institution which could only 
have originated in a country where men turn 


the women out of the dining-room, and shut 
themselves up to drink and talk grossly. The 
attempts to establish clubs in France and other 
parts of the continent of Europe have generally 
failed, or resulted in abortions feebly supported 
by English residents or the few who ape: their 
manners. The French, Germans, and Italians 
-prefer their coffee-houses and ~garc 

where, in company with their wives.and daugh- 
ters, they may innocently refresh themselves. 
It is to be regretted that, with our traditional 
subjection to. English social. customs, we should 
have adepted the Club. Nothing, we believe, 
is more fatal.to the purity of character of the 
‘male youth than the habit.of seeking such di- 
versions as he can not share with the opposite 
sex. No young man should habitually go to a 
club or other resort of pleasure where a mother 
or sister would be an unwelcome intruder. 

A more intimate relation of the two sexes 
would produce a mutnal benefit. The woman, 
sharing in the daily interests and thoughts of 
the more practical man, would become less friv- 
olous; and the man, refined by constant con- 
tact with the more sentimental woman, would 
become less gross. This desirable result is al- 
ready shown in France and Germany, where 
the women understand and conduct business, 
and the men are sober and courteous. We do 
not learn that the one has become less feminine 
or the other less manly in consequence. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Miss Susan Simple. 


Y DEAR SUSAN,—When you ask an old 
bachelor, who has always been in the hab- 
it of going every where and seeing every thing, 
“without wife or child, good or bad, to provide 
for,” as an older bachelor expressed it; who 
has followed the bent of his humor without very 
-seriously moralizing, and who is conscious of 
no vicious inclination to misunderstand, but 
rather to find good in what may seem bad— 
when, I say, you ask such a character whether 
he thinks that you may innocently go to the 
ballet, why, my dear Susan, he knows hardly 
what to reply, because there are so many res- 
ervations and conditions to be mentioned. <A 
traveler carries his enjoyment with him, you 
know. If he be ill, or morose, or sad, even Italy 
is not picturesque, and hardly is the Mediter- 
ranean romantic. If he be young and well and 
buoyant, Mount Desert is as fascinating as Capri, 
and the queer rock at Dighton is as attractive 
as the Parthenon. It is the same with amuse- 
ments of all kinds, ‘The spectator is very apt 
to take the pleasure or the harm with him. 

Lately, we have all heard a great deal of a 
French comic operetta called La Grande Duch- 
esse. Most of my friends have seen it. Mr. 
Peter Paul Pry, who is the most indefatigable 
inquisitor, who hunts through the newspapers 
for obscure advertisements of any new or strange 
sight and hurries off straightway to see it, en- 
tertains me very often with songs from this 
play. He taps on my door in the morning, and 
when I ery “hallo,” Mr. Peter Paul Pry begins 
in the most vigorous manner to sing, ‘“‘ Piff, 
paff, pouff!” and winds up by two tremendous 
thumps to accompany the words ‘‘ Je suis, moi, 
le Général Boum, Boum!” When he enters he 
seizes one of my slippers or my razor-strop and 
pathetically breaks into ‘‘ le sabre de mon pére!” 
Mr. Peter Paul Pry has so accustomed me to 
the melodies and the phrases of the play that I 
really am not quite sure whether I have heard 
‘La Grande Duchesse or not. But I will not 
wander from my point altogether, best of Su- 
sans, or you will think me older than I really 
am. 

I was saying that we very often carry the 
harm of such things with us, and I wish to il- 
lustrate what I mean by the example of my 
sister, Mrs. Smith. She is, as I hope you 
know, one of the simplest and best of wo- 
men, the mother of children, and truly a light 
in her household. -She heard all the young 
people talking. of the Grande Duchesse, and 
her young people begged to go and see it. 
My sister said that she would go first and 
see how dangerous it was, and whether it was 
proper that young people should go. So she 
went with my friend. Pry, and listened and 
smiled and said to him: ‘‘Why, Mr. Pry, I 
don’t see that this is very bad. Why do peo- 
ple call it itmmoral ?” Now, my friend Pry said 
tome; ** I don’t know what the reason was ; per- 
haps it was because I.was with a woman whom 
I so much respect; but really I could hardly 
stand it, It seemed to me revoltingly coarse.” 

You see, dear Susan, they each carried the 
Grande Duchesse with them. . My sister, who 
knows nothing of double-entendres and innuen- 
does and covert allusions, saw and heard only 
the smooth, pretty surface of the thing, and 
was not troubled, but enjoyed the burlesque 
and the music. But Pry, who does understand 
allusions and innuendoes of every kind, saw 
that the thing was rotten under the pretti- 
ness, and he felt that it was unclean. Indeed, 
I have never known a more striking illustration 
than my sister Smith afforded of the truth, that 
to the pure all things are pure. 

The impropriety, or to speak plainly, the in- 
decency of these things is not always in the 





story, but in the manner of telling it. A coarse 





actor will. make almost any thing. coarse. But 
where the story. is bad also, the result is atro- 
cious. In the proper ballet-—I mean the ballet 
proper—the story is usually pe free from 
any thing which yon would not read to a child. 
I remember yery well when the famous dancers 
used to play the Sylphide, for instance, one of 
‘the loveliest little. you eversaw. The 
chief dancer was the queen of the flower spirits. 
She poised herself beside the blossoms; she 
touched them gently, and out sprang the fays; 
and they danced in the soft moonlight as if 
they heard the music of Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. ‘The music went rip- 
pling through your memory for many a day aft- 
er, and the dancers were merely visionary forms 
that were moved by the melody. I should cer- 
tainly have invited you to go with me, dear 
Susan, and I am sure that my sister Smith 
would not have hesitated to take her youn- 
gest daughter, Lily. 

Mr. Peter Paul Pry insists that taste has de- 
generated. He declares that a great many 
things are now tolerated that were intolerable 
to our fathers and mothers—yes, even to your 
father and mother. This is a favorite theory 
of many philosophic gentlemen about town, and 
is a common complaint in every age. Iam 
not so sure of this degeneracy. Pry asserts 
that I am an optimist, and will always, make 
the best of every thing. Very well: better an 
optimist than a pessimist. Better to make the 
best than the worst. But see what books were 
tolerated even a century ago! I observe that 
the Eusy Chair—a well-meaning old gossip in 
Harper’s Monthly—in speaking of this subject, 
alludes to Cowper reading ‘‘ Joseph Andrews” 
to Mrs. Unwin, and her circle of pious friends 
at Olney. Now, my dear Susan, Cowper was 
a good man—he was even a morbidly moral 


-man—but I can not advise you to read ‘‘ Jo- 


seph Andrews.” When I was younger and 
living with my sister Smith, she came into my 
room one day—my room was walled with books 
of all kinds—and she asked me to lend her 
“ Joseph Andrews.” ‘I have heard so much 
of Fielding,” she said, *‘ that I feel as if I ought 
to know something about him, so please lend. 
me ‘Joseph Andrews.’” I said nothing, and 
took down the book and handed it toher. Just 
as she was going out, however, I said “Sister!” 
—and she turned to hear me. ‘‘Sister, you 
see that book belongs just up there upon the 
third shelf from the top at the corner.” “Oh 
yes,” she answered, “I see the place,” and so 
went out. The next day as I was busy at my 
table I looked at the third shelf from the top 
at the corner, and there was ‘‘ Joseph An- 
drews.” It was as I expected. A very little 
had been enough, and my sister had stolen into 
my room, when sie knew that I was out, and 
had replaced the book. 

Or if we think there is so much degeneracy 
of morals, I beg Mr. Peter Paul Pry to look at 
Richardson, whom Fielding heartily disliked for 
a milksop, and whose works he parodied. Rich- 
ardson was the idol of all virtuous young women. 
He was pre-eminently the moral novelist. My 
dear, have you read ‘‘ Pamela?” What is its 
plot? Have you read ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe?” 
Why, Susan, when I was last in Paris, one of 
the most ‘‘highly-colored” plays, as they are 
called, that was acted—and it drew a crowd 
every night—was Clarissa Harlowe, in a sort of 
free and easy, but not inaccurate paraphrase of 
Richardson’s story by Jules Janin. That was 
model moral novel-writing more than a hundred 
years ago; but it was quite piquant enough for 
the Parisian theatre of a degenerate age. Or 
step further back upon the English stage, Mr. 
Pry. Is there a very great fall from Wycher- 
ley’s “Country Wife” to the Grande Duchesse, 
for instance? It seems to me—and I shall need 
something more forcible than Mr. Pry’s argu- 
ment to persuade me—that the very fact of our 
being obliged to smother the objectionability (I 
throw myself upon your mercy, dear Susan) 
ander music and the unreality of the opera, 
shows a greater moral sensitiveness than Wych- 
erley, who knew his public, found it necessary 
to provide for. 

I have no intention, therefore, my dear Su- 
san, of raising the cry of degeneracy, either in 
the drama or in any other direction. If the 
“Black Crook” runs for two hundred nights, 
why only two or three years ago ‘‘ Hamlet” ran 
for a hundred nights on the opposite side of the 
street. One fact is as good as the other. Of 
course, as the city grows, its vice and tempta- 
tion grow; and if you ask me whether I should 
rather see you going to the opera, or to teach in 
the evening ragged school, I have no hesitation 
in saying that if I could see you but once, and 
doing but one thing, I should rather see you 
teaching the poor children than listening to the 
opera. But that is not the way to look at it, 
although it is a way in which it is constantly 
presented by my good friends in_tke pulpit. 


. Even the very best of girls—even you—can not 
| be always teaching the poor children in the 


ragged school, nor carrying jelly to a bedridden 


_ widow, nor scraping lint for the hospital, nor 


distributing tracts, nor engaged in any other 


technically good work. The rule of conduct, 
| what I should call the correct rule of manners 


upon the road, is not to be always | doing the 
ideally best possible action, for there is no ideal- 
ly best action, but never to do any thing of which 
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you have the least doubt. Actions are good, not 
in themselves, but according to circumstances, 
It is not a good, but a very wicked thing for 
you to go and teach poor children in the ragged 
school, if to do it you abandon your own child 
lying dangerously ill at home, ‘The difficulty 
with my good friends in the pulpit is that they 
seem to imagine there is a class of actions which 
is necessarily meritorious, But they stop at 
the form. Giving alms, for instance, they are 
apt to extol as praiseworthy. But it is not so 
in itself. It may be so, or it may not. I once 
saw Jenkins Jones, and I write his. name here 
plainly that it may be remembered—I once saw 
Jenkins Jones put a five-dollar bill into the 
plate at the Thanksgiving collection, which I 
knew Mrs, Jones had given him that morning 
to pay a debt to me—a debt which he knew he 
had no other money to pay with. Now that, 
my dear Susan, was not a good action, although 
it was alms-giving. It-was not charity, it was 
theft. Jenkins Jones was not to be praised for 
a liberal contribution; he was to be denounced 
for picking my pocket, 

You probably see, my dear Susan, that I 
haye not answered your question. How can 
I? You must decide for yourself. If you 
doubt whether you should go, stay at home. 
And if you hear that the spectacle is gross, you 
can not help doubting. I can not honestly ad- 
vise any body never to sing, never to dance, 
never to tead a novel, never to go to the thea- 
tre, never to hear an opera, for I do not see 
where it would be possible to stop. If you 
should decline to dine at Mrs. Tilbury’s next 
Wednesday because you are pretty sure that 
Ned Turquoise will drink more wine than is 
good for him, you ought seriously to consider 
whether you ought to sit at your father’s table 
every day at dinner, where your younger broth- 
er, Bob, if he can not have a second piece of 
pie—which he never can—is sure to let his an- 
gry passions rise. Resolve if you will, dear 
Susan, and may Heaven help you to keep your 
resolution, not to do any thing mean, or unjust, 
or selfish, or wrong, ‘That is the best advice 
which I can give you from the experience of 

Your faithful friend, 
An OLp BAcHELor. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GENTLEMEN’S FASHIONS. 


f tg fashions for gentlemen are becoming less 
arbitrary. ‘There is every year greater dis- 
play of individual taste and fancy, and less of the 
prescribed regulation costume. ‘The only marked 
feature of the present styles is their decidedly 
English tendency. ‘Tailors and hatters commend 
their goods by declaring their English origin, just 
as a modiste enhances the value of her-stock in 
trade by persuading her lady customers that she 
imports directly from Paris, 


HATS, 


Spring importations of hats show the crown 
somewhat reduced in height, with brim of me- 
dium width, slightly rolled at the sides. Glossy 
silk beavers are selected for full dress. The black 
Brighton, with low, bell-shaped crown, is in favor 
for ordinary wear. It is made in French gray 
and in cuir color for summer use. ‘* Pocket hats,” 
of soft, pliable felt, have a jaunty appearance, and 
are convenient for traveling and the theatre, as 
they bear any amount of crushing without injur- 
ing the shape. ‘They are also made of ribbed 
silk, and of light Scotch cloths, to match the suit 
with which they are worn. Business hats for 
summer are of thick straw, either white or brown, 
in the sailor shape, with low crown, straight brim, 
and wide ribbon band. Watering-place chapeaux 
are of the usual negligée styles, the broad-brimmed 
slouch felt and the valuable Panamas, many of 
which are marked $60 and $75. 


PUSINESS SUITS. 


Dark Melton cloths and the Bannockburn Che- 
viots are selecied for business suits. ‘The coat 
and vest must be of the same material, but it is 
optional with the wearer whether the pantaloons 
are similar or in contrast. The English frock- 
coat is the favorite style; it is still worn quite 
short, but is a trifle longer than in the past season. 
Collars roll very low, and are faced with silk. 
Sleeves are easy fitting and moderately tight at 
the wrist. Pocket flaps are on the hip, Galloon 
binding is no longer used. 'The edge of the gar- 
ment is finished with a double row of stitching. 

Vests may be either collarless or buttoned 
high with a rolling collar. Standing collars are 
Worn abroad, but are not yet adopted here. 

Pantaloons remain close-fitting, but are slight- 
ly larger at the ankle. ‘The material is striped 
cassimere, gray and brown, or a solid color with 
& two-inch side stripe of darker shade. 

The Scotch mixed cloth called Cheviot is in 
greatdemand. Dark brown and white and black 
and white are appropriate for the present season. 
The pure white Cheviot, like smooth twilled 
Opera flannel, is cooler for summer than linen, 
and is as easily washed. Light blue and drab 
with white will be chosen for morning wear, and 
are already being made up for the watering- 
places, The grave colors do not show dust, and 
4s the material is too soft and pliant to wrinkle 
itis well adapted for traveling suits. The whole 
Suit should be of the same. A light blue suit 
shown us consisted of a short sack of skeleton 
make, that is, lined only in front, stitched edges, 
-Yest without collar, and tight-fitting pantaloons. 

A drab suit had an English frock-coat with low 
tolling collar with but two buttons below the roll. 
Vest and pantaloons like those just described, 
Suits of this kind are made to order for $60. 


“ties. 
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Pantaloons and vests of white duck promise 
to be more worn during the coming summer than 
they have been for several years, The coat worn 
with them should be of light Cheviot. 

Spring over-coats and traveling wraps are sack- 
shaped half adjusted to thé figure. 


. FULL DRESS. 

Styles for full dress remain unchanged. Dress 
coat of black broadcloth faced with watered silk. 
Collar rolling very low. Vest of the same with 
low collar to display the embroidered shirt-front. 
Black pantaloons to fit the figure. 


SHIRT FRONTS AND COLLARS. 


French shirt-fronts for evening dress are em- 
broidered in vines and medallions of finest needle- 
work. For day wear the bosom is very plain, 
merely double of the linen or in large pleats. 

Standing collars have a small open space in 
front witli the corners carelessly turned down as 


if broken by the chin, without being pressed flat-- 


ly. Turned over collars have a round scallop in 
front instead of the Shakspeare point. 


NECK-TIES. 

The broad flat Jacksonian scarf, folded instead 
of being tied, and the sailor’s scarf with a knot 
or ring of the material are the most stylish neck- 
Bows worn at the throat should be tied by 
the wearer and not bought ready-made. Satin 
and thick corded silks are the prescribed mate- 
rials. Pretty scarfs of light foulard and grena- 
dine are shown for summer. White cambric and 
black satin are selected for full evening dress. 
Gay striped Roman scarfs and brocaded silks of 
the brilliant Persian colors are worn by young 
gentlemen, 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Tight pantaloons do not fit gracefully over 
boot tops, consequently shoes are very much 
worn at present. The shape is in the broad lib- 
eral English style rather than the contracted 
French shoe with its narrow shank and high 
heel. The English shoe is more comfortable 
and retains its shape and proportions until worn 
out. Heels are broad and very high. Box toes 
without tips. ‘The narrow peaked toe has given 
place to a wider shape approximating to the duck- 
bill fashions now prevalent abroad. 


JEWELRY. 


Scarf rings of Neapolitan coral are shown to 
represent a tiny serpent with flexible joints wind- 
ing around a white scarf. Others are of filigree 
silver with Etruscan carving, with sleeve-buttons, 
studs, and the fashionable locket—all en suite. A 
half dozen small buttons of pink coral for a vest 
are sold for $45. Sleeve-buttons to match are 
$15. Other sets for vest and cuffs are of the 
dark blue lapis lazuli, or of carved yellow ivo- 
ry, the Brazilian beetles, and grinning death’s- 
heads of French enamel; but good taste dic- 
tates the more quiet styles, such as the small- 
est-sized studs of Etruscan gold, or small jewels 
with very little gold visible in the setting. 

Watch-chains are short, with an extra attach- 
ment for the universally-worn locket. A fancy 


sporting chain is formed of golden bits and buck- * 


les, with a pendent whip, stirrup, and horse-shoe. 
The price is $100 in gold. Buttons representing 
a jockey-cap and whip and bridle are sold with 


the chain, 
WATCHES. 


Some beautiful watches were shown us. Among 
them were several that mark the quarter and even 
fifths of seconds by independent hands that may 
be stopped while the minute and hour hand 
moveon. ‘These were also self-winding ; thatis, 
with the key in the stem of the watch. A spring 
at the sides moves the hands. Glass caps are 
used instead of gold ones. They protect the 
works from dust, yet do not conceal them. Crys- 
tals are of thick glass, not easily broken, as were 
the fragile ones used until lately. By an ingen- 
ious arrangement one side of a double watch is 
slipped back, and the face left exposed. An ele- 
gant watch shown us was of the Jurgensen make, 
a chronometer balance, self-winding, nickel move- 
ment, ruby jewels, and glass cap. The case was 
richly chased, with a plain centre for a monogram. 
‘Lhe price is $500. 

American watches are made by machinery, 
and are claimed to be more accurate than the 
Majority of the hand-made, foreign watches. 
They are also cheaper, and much simpler, con- 
taining only about half as many pieces as a Swiss 
watch; which is an advantage, inasmuch as ev- 
ery additional piece involves a new liability to 
accident. 

‘Thanks are due Messrs. W. R. Bowne; Dev- 
Lin & Co.; Duntap & Co. ; Guaze; E. H. Por- 
py; Unton Apams; Browne & SPAULDING ; 
and the AMERICAN WatcH Company. 





PERSONAL. 


DROLt occurrence in Paris !—Colonel Norton 
gave a ball. The Marquis de la Tour appeared 
as acourt-lady. His shoulders, which were bare, 
were as white as snow, as polished as Parian 
marble, and as symmetrical as those of the Medi- 
cean Venus. When the hour of unmasking ar- 
rived every body was astonished to find that 
these charms belonged to—(ugh !)—a man! 

—It is not true that Harper & BRoTHERs pro- 
pose the speedy publication of the famous Japa- 
nese novel written by Kiore Bakrin. ‘“ Mr.” Ba- 
KIN’s little story is compressed into one hundred 
and six volumes, and was thirty-eight years in 
printing. 

—Mr. LonGFELLow goes to Europe with his 
family to pass the summer. 

—Just before the Rev. Mr. PunsHon left En- 


; gland for this country his friends presented him 


with a silver salver, on which were seven hun- 
dred = That is what we call Methodism. 

—The gentleman just elected Secretary of 
State of South Carolina under her new Constitu- 
tion is Francis L. Canpozo, who is the son, by 
a free colored woman, of the well-known editor 





of the Charleston Courier whose name he bears. 
He was educated at Edinburgh, and is said to be 
an able man and an acconiplished gentleman. 

—The Rey. W. H. MitBurn, the blind preach- 
er, sailed for Europe on the 13th ult. He goes.to 
Berlin, to consult the eminent oculist GRAEFFE 
in reference to an operation on his eyes, the most 
distinguished oculists of this country having 
somewhat encouraged him with the hope that a 
partial restoration to sight is now possible. Re- 
cent scientific discoveries and the invention of 
new instruments for the eye have induced Mr. 
MILBURN to make this final experiment. 

—Poor CaRLortta is now in Brussels, the guest 
of the Queen, with whom she takes daily drives, 
saluting with graceful but sad smiles the people 
by whom she has been beloved from childhood. 
She looks very pale and is dressed in deep mourn- 
ing. The attention paid to her by the Queen is 
beyond all praise, and there can be no doubt that 
her recovery from the mental prostration brought 
on by the sad events so well known to every one 
is chiefly owing to the energy and devotion of 
her royal sister-in-law. 

—General M‘CLELLAN is said to be engaged 
professionally as an engineer in the construction 
of certain railroads in Switzerland. 

—Mrs. Harry Tuomas, of St. Louis, emula- 
ting the fame of the great WEsToN, has recently 
accomplished the feat of walking ninety-two 
miles in twenty-three hours and a half. She in- 
tended to do the one hundred in twenty-four, 
but failed. 

—FANNY JANAUSCHEK has netted and sent 
over to Prague $40,000 U. 8. bonds, as the result 
of her trip to this country. Mr. Bogumit Daw- 
Ison did $10,000 better than that. 

—In the memoirs of the late Baron BunsEN, 
just published, are a few pleasant anecdotes 
about Queen Victoria. ‘“ The Queen,” he says, 
‘is quite different from the representation I had 
heard of her, speaking with much animation, 
encouraging conversation, relishing fun. We 
passed a cheerful evening in playing cards with 
her. I won a new shilling of her Majesty's spe- 
cial coin, which Fanny shall keep.’”? In another 
place he says: ‘‘The Queen looked well and 
rayonnante, with that expression which she al- 
ways has when thoroughly pleased with all that 
occupies her mind—which you know I always 
observe with delight, as fraught with that truth 
and reality which so essentially belong to her 
character and so strongly distinguish her coun- 
tenance, in all its changes, from the mixed mask 
only too common in the royal rank of society.” 
At another time he observes, “‘ the Queen often 
spoke with me about education, and in particu- 
lar of religious instruction. Her views are very 
serious, but at the same time liberal and com- 
prehensive. She, as well as Prince ALBERT, 
hates all formalism.” 

—During the progress of the impeachment 
trial at Washington a letter-writer, deeply im- 
pressed with the solemnity of the scene, and de- 
sirous that his impressions should go down into 
history, puts upon record the following great 
facts: ‘‘ FEsSENDEN whittles the end of his 
pen-stick; Grimes slowly rubs his chin; Ross 
and Norton snow up the floor around them 
with bits of torn paper; CoNKLING strokes ap- 
provingly the peninsula of Bent eurly hair which 
stretches down the centre of his forehead ; TRum- 
BULL is always in his seat, and his desk covered 
with law-books, and he gives the case noticeable 
attention. Notwithstanding his constant writ- 
ing, SUMNER is attentive to the trial, and always 
informed of each aspect of the case as it comes 
up. YATES, who sits beside SumNER, keeps his 
desk unencumbered generally, as well as his 
chair. When he is in the chamber, SauLsBURY 
acts like a Polar bear in a menagerie, except a 
a Polar bear doesn’t chew quite so much tobac- 
co, nor spit on fine carpets. He is the most un- 
easy of the Senators. He marches up and down, 
up and down, turning quickly and walking ra- 
pidly for an hour ata time. No Senator on the 
iloor takes a greater interest in the trial than 
REVERDY JOHNSON, Or pays it more steady at- 
tention. He chews his lips, and when his hands 
are not nervously picking at his pantaloons, or 
rubbing them, his mouth is never still. He 
leans back in his chair, and is, or looks to be, 
supremely happy. CHASE is still fine-looking, 
the most imposing personage in the Chamber. 

—Thirty-nine years ago, when a mere literary 
man about town in London, and quite obscure 
as a young member of Parliament, Mr. DIsRAELI 
sent the following neat lines to Lady Manon 
(now Countess STANHOPE), on her portrait: 

Fair lady! thee the pencil of Vandyke 

Might well have painted; thine the English air, 

Graceful, yet earnest, that his portraits bear, 

In that far troubled time when sword and pike 

Gleamed round the ancient halls and castles fair 
That shrouded Albion’s beauty; though when need, 

They, too, though soft withal, could boldly dare, 
Defend the leaguered breach, or charging steed 

Mount in their trampled parks. Far different acene 

The bowers present before thee; yet serene 
Though now our days, if coming time impart 

Our ancient troubles, well I ween thy life 
Would not reproach thy lot, and what thou art— 

A warrior’s daughter and a stateman’s wife. 

—The French Empress, at a recent reception 
at the Tuileries, was attired altogether in black, 
with clusters of diamonds on the shoulders and 
along the sides of the dress. An anchor in brill- 
iants in the hair held in place a black aigrette to 
match the rest of the toilette. All the ladies pres- 
ent were likewise in black. The Court, on the 
following day, left off all mourning and put on 
half. The mourning was for the late ex-King 
of Bavaria. 

—Joun Brown, an American, residing in Val- 
paraiso—not the John whose “ soul is marching 
on’’—has just loaned the Chilian Government 
$250,000. This J. B. landed a few years ago from 
a ship. where he had worked as one of the crew, 
and with nothing but the clothes he had on, 
commenced work as a journeyman carpenter. 
To-day he is worth five millions of dollars, has 
an interesting family, lives like a prince, and 
stands at the head of social and financial affairs 
in Chili. Such is the vivacity of the American 
character ! 


—Hobart College, Geneva, New York, is to- 


have the Rev. James Kent Stone for Presi- 
dent on the 25th of June, he having resigned 
the Presidency of Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio. A good exchange! 

—Among the curious personal incidents con- 
nected with gentlemen who have been promi- 
nent in the political affairs of the country, may 
be mentioned the following: Martin Van Bv- 
REN is the only man who held the offices of 
State Senator, Governor, United States Senator, 
Secretary of State, Minister to England, Vice- 
President, and President. Tomas H. Benton 





is the only man who held a seat in the United 
States Senate for thirty consecutive years. JoHN 
Quincy Apams held positions under every ad- 
ministration, from Washington to Polk. Gen- 
eral SHIELDS is the only person who ever rep- 
resented, at different times, two States—IIlinois 
and Minnesota. The only instance of father and 
son being in the Senate together were HENRY 
Done6g, trom Wisconsin, and A. C. Dopez, from 
Iowa. 

—Miss Brappon, who now ranks among the 
first of the lady novelists of the day, began life 
as an actress at Aberdeen, Scotland, from which 
circumstance she may have derived some of the 
sensational and scenic effects that are conspicu- 
ous in her fictions. 

_—‘* Misses Crane, Ketcuum, & Bowen, De- 
signers and Engravers on Wood,” have estab- 
lished themselves at No. 763 Broadway. Being 
the first ‘firm’ of the kind ever established in 
New York, the Bazar wishes them prosperity, 
and trusts that their example and enterprise may 
be followed successfully by other ‘‘ Misses.” 

—Since the death of his wife, GEorGE D. Pren- 
TICE has been quite ill. Mrs. P.’s death was a 
great shock to him. 

—The late Mrs. DAnrEL Wasusury, of Stowe, 
bequeathed to the University of Vermont funds 
— for the endowment of twelve scholar- 
ships. 

—To Lady CRANBOURNE, now Marchioness of 
Saispury, has been attributed the authorship 
of a series of strictures in regard to English- 
women, which have lately excited attention. 
Lord CRANBOURNE’S marriage, it is known, great- 
ly offended his father, who might perhaps have 
forgiven the lady for her parent, who was a 
judge, but could not overlook the grandfather, 
who was a dissenting preacher, and for some 
years the young nobleman and his wife earned 
more by their literary productions than came to 
them through their family relations. This expe- 
rience was a bitter one at the time for Lord 
CRANBOURNE, but it my ¢ did him good. 
The judge’s daughter, Miss ALDERSON, now a 
Marchioness, is described as a lady of peculiar 
sweetness of countenance and manner. Her 
brother has been a hard-working inspector of 
schools for years, but he is a parson, and the 
enormous influence which his brother-in-law 
now possesses will probably push him on rapid- 
ly in the Church. 

—The reason why Partt is not obliged to at- 
tend the rehearsal of every opera in which she ap- 
pears is that Mr. StrRakoscuH, her brother-in-law 
and manager, does it for her—whistling her réle 
and then rehearsing it at home. She knew her 
parts in several operas before her début. Indeed, 
their house in Twenty-second Street was vocal 
from morning to night—Mrs. Patti, CaRLoTTA, 
ADELINA, and STRAKOSCH, doing little else but 
musicate. Never were two girls more thorough- 
ly disciplined in the details of the profession 
than they. 

—It is believed that Senor SARMIENTO, now 
Minister of the Argentine Republic to the United 
States, will be elected to the Presidency of the 
former. He is widely known in literary circles 
as a man of great ability and fertility of mind, 
and his work on ‘Civilization and Barbarism,”’ 
which drew warm praise from the French and 
English reviews, has been translated by Mrs. 
HoracE MANN, and introduced by a sketch of 
his romantic life, and will soon be published. 
He wrote a popular life of LIncoLn, which hada 
large sale in his own country. 

—An enterprising Yankee, whose felicity has 
been rendered complete bya private view of the 
Tycoon, traces out his ‘‘liniments’’ (as Mrs. Part- 
Po says) in the following words, to wit: 
“*He is a small man of olive complexion, with 
regular features, more Caucasian than Mongol, 
and a large intelligent eye. His expression was 
that of a man who has many affairs of import- 
ance upon his mind, but his smile was free, cord- 
ial, and pleasant as a woman’s. His dress was 
along, wide-sleeved robe of violet crape, upon 
which was embroidered, in some darker color, 
the trefoil of his family. About his neck and un- 
der his robe, but showing above it, was folded a 
white crape scarf. His wide trowsers were of 
silk and gold thread woven together, and were 
worn only to his ankles, so that below one could 
see the white stockings with which alone his feet 
were covered. He wore no sword, but carried 
in his hand a painted fan, His head was bure.”’ 

—Readers of items personal may remember 
that in 1864 the French Academy awarded to M. 
THIERS a prize of 20,000 franes for his ‘ History 
of the Consulate and the Empire.’ Not wish- 
ing to retain the money he returned it to the 
Academicians, asking them to apply the interest 
of it triennially as a prize for the best historical 
work which had appeared within the last three 
years. The first prize under this endowment 
has recently been awarded to M. Marius Torin, 
author of ‘‘Europe and the Bourbons under 
Louis the Fourteenth.”” The committee consist- 
ed of very eminent personages: Messrs. Guizor, 
VILLEMAIN, DE MONTALEMBERT, SAINT-MARc 
GIRARDIN, and Prince ALBERT DE BROGLIE. 

—The QUEEN of Saxony has put her foot 
squarely down on the hair question, so far as 
she can dominate over it. The Saxon female, it 
seems, has of late yielded to the vanity of wear- 
ing the hair in an untidy, disheveled state; and 
having frequently to receive English and Ameri- 
can ladies, who sometimes appear with their hair 
hanging loosely about their shoulders, her Ma- 
jesty has issued an edict that all persons with 
such coiffures shall not be admitted at Court. 
So far as Saxony is concerned, therefore, that 
matter is settled. 

—A grand marriage at Nice, at which all the 
people were very nice, took place last month, 
between Miss ISABELLA BuTLER, niece of Lord 
DunBOYNE, and HENRY OPPENHEIM, Esq., the 
wealthy banker of Paris and Egypt. The style 
in which the bride and assisting damsels were 
draped is recorded in the following words: The 
bride, who was dressed in white silk trimmed 
with point d’ Alencon, and having on a magnifi- 
cent and costly necklace of pearls with a dia- 
mond clasp, was attended by six bridemaids— 

Miss RosaLiInDA BuTLER, her sister; Miss ScoTr 
Murray, the youthful Marquise DE MassEney, 
the Baronne VARINKA DE Bertucn, and the 
two Misses Lacrorx, daughters of the British 
Consul, dressed in white and pink, with veils 
and wreaths of apple-blossoms. The bridal 
party, ninety in number, afterward proceeded 
to the Hotel des Anglais, where they then par- 
took of a sumptuous déjeuner, during which the 
military band of the garrison played a selection 





of airs. The health of the bride and bridegroom 
was proposed by Prince CoMETINI. 
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Tuese borders are very. pretty for the 
covers of cushions or pillows; they can 
also be used for toilette-covers and 












































Corner of Border in Netted Guipure, Alphabet in Netted Guipure, for 
| __F Altar Cloths, Table-Covers, 
” Handkerchiefs, ete. 


Gurevere. is now so much in 
vogue that many uses will be 
found for the letters thus 


a ES smaller articles. The illustrations 
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edge is finished, as ; 
This manner of working is es- 


shown, with button-hole stitch. 
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A pecially pretty and durable 
Netted Guipure Insertion. for initials in pockét-hand- [ST 
Tuese pretty insertions will kerchiefs, and in covers }—& 


be found very useful for lin- 
gerie, negligé articles, 
ete., being worked in 
coarse or fine mate- 
rial aecording to 
the uses for 
which they are 
designed. The guipure is worked in point 
d'esprit and point de toile, with four-leaved 
figures thereon in point de reprise. 
The sides are button-hole stitched. 


Corner of Handkerchief. 


Tue tasteful style which 
we give for marking initials 
in handkerchiefs is new, 
and commendable on ac- 
count of its durability. It 
consists in drawing out the . 
threads of the material in imita- 
tion of the netted guipure, which 
is now so fashionable, and is executed 
in the following manner: First, hem the 
pocket-handkerchief an inch and a half wide, 
then draw out threads in one corner in imita- 
tion of netted work. Mark the edge of this 
square by a line; then draw out, for the width of 
each small square, nine threads each way, leaving 
two threads between for each bar. The pattern counts 
twenty-eight holes square. Before drawing out these 
threads they must be carefully cut off at the line which bor- 
ders the open square. The bars are now sewed around with 
fine thread, care being taken to fasten the crossing points at regu- 
lar distances. ‘The number of threads to be drawn out depends, of 
course, on the fineness of the material and size of the letters used. 
Having work- 
ed the edge in 
button-hole stitch, 
work the letters from 
any of the patterns giv- 
en in the alphabet illus- 
tration, and finish the edge 
in point d’esprit. 

The most suitable material 
with which to work the letters 
is fine thread; though they, 
as well as the border, may be 
worked in fine black silk. 


yd 


ip. 
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for cushions, and oth- 
er covers, in which 
the netted foun- 
dation is work- ' a 
edtothema-  CorNER oF Borper IN 
terial in but- Nerrep Guirure. 
ton-hole 
stitch. ‘This may also be imitated in 
the stuff by drawing out threads, 
as is explained by the illustration 
of the corner of a handker- 
chief and the appended de- 
scription. The letters 
have a very pretty ef- 
fect if worked partly in 
thread and partly in 
fine gold thread ; or they 
j iy may also be worked in white 
MAI Uy and red—so-called Turkish— 
8 Z j yarn; these are especially suit- 
able for objects designed for 
church use. 


Toilette Case. 
See illustration, page 485. 


Tuts case will be found very useful for car- 
rying toilette combs and brushes, especially in 
traveling. ‘The illustrations show the case open 
and closed. The original is made of brown linen 
and oiled silk. The linen, of which the outside is 
composed, is embroidered with brown wool and silk. 
The inside is divided into several compartments, and is 
made of oiled silk. The case is nine inches in length by 
three and a half in breadth. Of this size cut, first, for the outer 
sides of the case, two equal pieces of linen and oiled silk; and of 
the same 
material four 
strips, each one 
and a half inches 
in width, for the # 
sidepieces, ofthelength 3 
and breadth of the case. 
Then prepare for the 
inner pockets, of the 3% 
oiled silk only, a piece _ 
of the same size as the 
. ; _. outer pieces, and a 
Corner or HANDKERCHizr, Somewhat — narrower 
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piece, and fasten both together on one side and on both ends. To 
the narrower part sew a still smaller pocket as shown in the illus- 
tration of the case open. ‘Take the two outside pieces of stuff, 
which have been embroidered in point russe, in the manner shown 
in the illustrations, and the corresponding linings, also the strips 
of stuff which are to form the edges; then fasten, first, one side- 
piece of the pocket, excepting on one side, with the edge-pieces 
which are sewed together at the ends (under corners of the pock- 


connection with the arrangemént of the colors. LDegin, on a 
foundation of twenty-two stitches, with the second (middle) 
shade, and work one round in single crochet. At the beginning 
of this round lay on also the lightest shade, and use this as the 
foundation thread. In the second round (thenceforward always 
put the needle under both upper veins of each stitch) begin the 
working of the design by always leaving a loop, one-sixth of an 
inch in length, of the light foundation thread after each single 





MEDALLION IN Pornt Rousse For Tortetre Case. 





a MEDALLION IN Satin AND HerrInG-Bone Stitcu 
; For TOImILeTTE CASE. 
ets); after which join this to the inner part of the 

pocket, as also to the outer side-piece. ‘This, however, 
must be fastened only on one side, while the other is 
sewed to the fourth edge-piece of stuff. Another 
pocket-piece of oiled silk has already been fastened to 
this side-piece as shown by the illustration. Lastly, 
finish all the pocket-pieces on their outer edges, as 
also the seams on the outer edges of the pocket, with 
brown silk ribbon half an inch in width, and sew on, 
according to the pattern, buttons and button-hole stitch 
loops, and also two ribbons for fastening. ‘The illus- 
trations give two embroidery designs for the outside of 
the case. 


crochet stitch which comes on the dotted signs of the 
design; in this round these loops will lie on the back 
of the work. After each loop follows a single crochet 
stitch, which is worked in the darker shade; one sym- 
bol occupies the space of both a loop and a stitch. In 
the following round, which, like all the remaining 
rounds, is worked in the same manner, the loops must 
be on the right side of the work. Having finished one 
stripe, work the veinings of the leaves with the third 
shade of wool-in long half-polka stitch, according to the 
illustration, which also shows a part of a stripe in full 
size. Then crochet on the side of the stripe, first, two 
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Description of Symbols: # ist (darkest), 0 2d, & 3d (lightest) Red. 





Design FoR TRAVELING BLANKET. TomLETTE Case.—CLosED. 


Case for Traveling Shawl. 

Marertats: Brown linen, red woolen braid half an inch 
in width, black zephyr wool. 

When covered by a case which protects it from the 
dust a shawl may be conveniently used for a foot-stool 
in traveling. This case, being supplied with han- 
dles, renders shawl-straps unnecessary. Theorig- ~ 
inal is of brown linen, and is ornamented with 
red woolen braid and black zephyr wool, 
worked in herring-bone stitch. Prepare, 
first, a piece of brown linen, twenty- 
seven inches in length by twenty-two 
in breadth, and two circular pieces 
each seven and a half inches in 
diameter. Hem the four-cor- 
nered piece at the distance 
of an inch and a half from 
the edge of the shorter sides, 
and work three button-holes at 
regular distances; after which 
sew on the corresponding buttons, 
which are covered with linen. Then 
trim the whole according to the pattern 
with the trimming mentioned, and back 
stitch the four-cornered piece on each side to 
one of the circular pieces. In sewing these 
seams the four-cornered piece must be held in, and 
the hems left so as to lap over each other. The han- 
dles are each nine inches long by one and a half inches 
in width, and are of double linen, ornamented with braid 
and herring-bone stitch. They are sewed to the case in the 
manner shown by the illustration. 


Traveling, Carriage, or Cradle Blanket in Crochet and 
Knitting. 


Marertats: Red wool in three shades, gray wool, a crochet needle, 
knitting needles. 


The illustration shows a section of a carriage or traveling blanket, 


rounds in single crochet of gray wool—in the first round taking 
care to put the needle through the border stitch; then one 
round in double crochet. The next round is bordered on the 
sides by only one round in single crochet, after which the 
stripes are overcasted together from the under side. In 
setting the stripes together care must be taken that 
the outer ones shall be those which were bordered 
with only one row of single crochet. The cover 
is then worked around together in the same 
manner as the stripes. For the fringe knit 
of the lightest shade a stripe twenty inches 
in width and of the requisite length, and 
press this with a hot. iron. Then 
loosen one stitch on the edge of 
one side of the stripe, and ravel 
out the stitches till only two 
rows are left on the other side. 
These remain a firm border, 
the outer row of which is fasten- 
ed to the cover. 


Beaded Border for Bodices, etc. 
Tuts border forms an exceedingly tasteful 
trimming for bodices and waists. It is made 
of black silk braid and lace, on which jet beads 
and bugles are sewn in the manner shown in the 
illustration, the bottom being finished with jet gre- 
lots between the leaves of the edge, the latter of which 
are veined with bugles. 


BT Se enrea 





BEARDS. 


T needs a good deal of moral courage to begin to grow a beard. 

Nothing can well look more disreputable than a beard two days 
old, except perhaps it be a beard of three days. It takes a week before 
the scope and design of what the fellow is about becomes apparent, and 
even then he feels uncomfortable to himself and all abouthim. The bent and 
genius of a man’s character may be divined by observing the manner in which 
he begins to grow a beard, having resolved to do so. One man will cultivate 
the stubble excrescence all over each appointed square inch, suffering resolutely 
taunts and gibes: the mens sibi conscia recti. I like that man: he is an honest 


, 
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é 
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TRAVELING, CARRIAGE, OR CRADLE BLANKET. 


which is put together of single stripes. These 
stripes in the pattern are worked with wool in 
two shades of red, the darker shade forming 
the foundation of the stripes, which is worked in 
single crochet stitches. The small loops which 
stand out in relief and form the design are of 


a & eK 
= a a Ln Lan 7 7 N\ ; the —— shade. er re bem mh bone 
' ' y. - ; rd st 
x 2 Me Me Mm Me CS vet-like appearance ith a third still darker 


shade of the wool the veins in the leaves of the 
‘ design are worked with double thread in long 
INA 4NS INA 7Ns 4NA/ aN 4 N/ half-polka stitch. The stripes are bordered on 
bos: 2 7 : the sides with a narrow crochet border of gray 
F388 88 co bess? foe wool, and are then sewed together. The com- 

nie: pleted cover is bordered in the same manner. 
‘ A knitted fringe of red worsted finishes this 
border. The stripes of the pattern are each 
three and a half inches in width and thirty-nine 
inches in length. The stripes can, of course, 
be made as much wider as may be desired by 
making the foundation a few stitches wider ; 
or another wider pattern may be chosen. The 
BraDED Borpzr For Bopiczs, Etc. illustration gives the design for the stripes in 





Section oF CROCHET FoR TRAVELING BLANKET. 
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man. With my purse I would trust that man— 
my wife, my daughter. To such a man I incline 
at once: he is my beau-idéal. He would tell me 
my faults at once, and not conceal them, making 
me morally worse, thinking to please me. An- 
other man, having concluded to grow a beard, 
will go surreptitiously to work, encroaching a 
little day by day, thinking you will never dis- 
cover it. Accursed be that base individual—car- 
bone notandus ! ren so mealt-he encncach 00 
my landmarks, my purse, my family peace. He 
would rob « canary-bird of his eugar—the trope 
i tt eee ee 
to make knife-handles out of her leg-bones, 





MARY. 


Mary’s but a lowly maid, 
Very wise and gentle; 

Proud Lucinda’s rich brocade 
Proves her father's rental. 

Where the lamps and jewels glow 
Doth Lucinda bask it ; 

Cottage small, where roses blow, 
You're my Mary’s casket! 


See, in whim, Lucinda bright 
Flings her glances my way, 

As a traveling duchess might 
Wander down a by-way, 

Love the brook, the village inn— 
** Here to live and die now! 

Ah, new horses—off we spin: 
Little place, good-by now!” 


Nay, my lady, by your leave, 
asted fall those glances ; 

You yourself alone deceive, 
Dangling toyish fancies. 

There, in all your charms array’d, 
Calm I look you over; ‘ 

Mary's but a cottage-maid, 
I am Mary’s lover. 


Sweeter far my Mary’s smile, 
Tender, truthful, gracious, 

Than the lady's honey'd wile, 
Delicately mendacious. 

Give me Mary's finger-tips, i 
Robb'd of half their whiteness, 

Rather than Lucinda’s lips, 
Wreath’d in languid brightness! 


A thousand beauties, fair and brown, 
I've seen, of every station: 

Like my Mary, never one; 
She’s new as Eve's creation. 

And hid was this delightful girl 
Where no man could discover, 

Till I, most happy, found the pearl— 
I am Mary’s lover. 


Fresher far than flowery wood 
When the Spring awakes it, 
Brighter far than morning cloud 
When the sunshine takes it, 
Mary’s love—and pure as Heaven: 
Oh, thou best and dearest! 
All thy love to me is given, 
All my soul thou cheerest! 





DEBORAH'S ROMANCE. 


” EBORAH!"—mother'’s voice rang out 

sharp and clear from the kitchen, as 
though in urgent haste—‘‘ Deborah, run here 
quick, will thee!” 

I flew down to the kitchen in a moment, where 
mother stood at the table with her hands plunged 
in a drift of flour, and her eyes fixed anxiously 
on the oven-door whence a slight smoke was 
issuing. ‘* Open the oven-door quick, will thee, 
Deborah? those pies are spoiled, I fear!” and as 
I hurried the doors wide open little spluttering 
pools of boiling sugar, hissing and seething like 
young volcanoes, greeted my eyes, while the con- 
traband shade of the rich paste of the apple pies, 
and the properly yellow coat of the pumpkin-pies, 
puffing up into huge black swellings here and 
there, seemed to tell a direful story to the patient 
hands that had been laboring since sunrise, and 
now beheld their crowning glory spoiled. For it 
was the day before Thanksgiving, and mother 
and I had been busy all the morning—mother 
baking and I putting the house in perfect order 
in anticipation of expected company on the mor- 
row. Brother Solon was coming home, and with 
him Gerald Haynes, of whom I had heard so 
much; Gerald Haynes, Solon’s chum, and fellow- 
clerk, and beau-idéal united in one! No wonder 
I longed to see him. Wouldn't any girl in her 
senses if she had heard a young man praised as I 
had heard him; his person, his character, his 
talents all seemed to Solon perfection itself, and, 
of course, J should be dazzled. I, a little coun- 
try girl, who knew nothing beyond house-work, 
and a little schooling, and whose knowledge of 
the world was limited to the very slight glimpse 
of it to be obtained in a little rural town of 
Maine. 

So when the letter came announcing that Solon 
had invited Gerald to come and spend Thanks- 
giving with him at his country home—for Solon 
retained a strong love for that home in spite of 
all the city glare—and that the invitation had 
veen accepted, it threw mother and me into quite 
a fever of excitement; mother, because she was 
so anxions for her reputation as the perfect house- 
keeper Solon had always declared her to be, and 
I—well, I was excited for various reasons. 

And, first of all, I began to wonder if he would 
think me a little green country girl! I looked 
over my dresses, wondering what I should wear. 
There was my new crimson merino, I knew that 
became me, but Solon had pronounced it too gay 
the last time he was home; he said he liked 
** quiet” colors better, and that Gerald did too. 
Then I looked at my old brown dress which I had 





worn for two winters; it looked fairly dowdy, and 
the braid was fagged out round the edge.. No, I 
the crimson it must be, for 
my wardrobe was limited:and my choice only lay 
between those two, unless I 
best, my drab silk, and I knew mother 
hold up her hands in horror at that idea, so with 
a sigh I took down the dress, wishing the shade 
I so much admired when I bought it was more 
‘* quiet,” and wondering what he would think of 
it. 


bor. Fanny said to me, after we got acquainted 

with each other, ** What a pity it is your mother 

gave you such a name, bie ! I used 
hear Sarah \ 


ed, ‘* I never thought of your being such a charm- 
ing little wild rose as you are!” Now I don't 
get such compliments as that very often. Plenty 
of people tell me I am rosy, and plump, and 
‘¢ trig,” but no one has ever said any thing like 
that. Only once old Farmer Daniels came near 
it in his homely way, for he said to mother as he 
rested his tired old frame on our front-door steps, 
and I handed him the plate of dough-nuts mo- 
ther took down from the shelf: ** That gal of 
yourn is as pooty as a posy, Mis’ Wayne. -It 
does my old eyes good to look at her!” But, 
oh dear! I think I take naturally to refinement ; 
and these honest but ungrammatical country 
neighbors sometimes disgust me. 

We were all ready and on the watch when the 
stage drove up to the door; mother in her neat 
drab dress and spotless cap, and I in my crimson 
merino and a white bib-apron. Solon always 
liked me to wear aprons. I peeped through the 
blinds and saw them alight from the outside 
where they had been riding. Solon’s boyish fig- 
ure leaped down first, and a tall, manly form 
followed, which made my heart bound—I don't 
know why, I’m sure! 

Mother met them first, and I hung back trem- 
bling until I heard, ‘‘ Where's sis?” and then I 
could no longer keep back, and rushed to Solon’s 
outstretched arms, and received and returned his 

warm kisses. When I was released to be pre- 
sented to Mr. Haynes, I just glanced up in his 
face as I put my hand in his warm clasp, but 
that look was enough to set my foolish heart to 
fluttering again. Oh, he was so different from 
our country youths with their shy, awkward 
manners and nasal voices. His very bow de- 
noted the difference—much more his voice and 
words. Well, we managed to get into the par- 
lor; and mother, to my great relief, devoted her- 
self to Mr. Haynes; and I was glad when his 
great brown eyes were taken off my face, for I 
felt the blushes burning there, and knew he would 
set me down at once as an astonishing little piece 
of rusticity. So I became quite at ease when 
his broad back was toward me, and ventured on 
giving Solon two or three little impromptu hugs, 
safe in the idea that he could not see out of the 
back of his head, when he was so busily engaged 
talking with mother, too, until I happened to 
glance in the glass opposite, just after Solon had 
taken my face between his hands and kissed me 
twice or thrice, for we dearly love each other, as 
an only brother and sister should—when, I say, 
on raising my eyes, I saw that the whole scene 
was pictured before him; and although his back 
was turned to us, his eyes were fixed upon the 
giass with a curious look which made me glad to 
run out of the room. 

Pretty soon mother came out. ‘‘ Now, Deb- 
orah,” she said, ‘‘thee can stay in the other 
room and entertain them, and I will see to din- 
ner. I don’t need thee, now every thing is all 
ready.” So in I had to go again ; but this time 
the owner of those searching eyes was seated on 
the sofa, looking over my album. After one as- 
suring glance, to see if he was really eutertaining 
himself, I took the chair Solon beckoned me to, 
by his side, and submitted to a catechism re- 
specting all our old friends. But fearing we had 
a listener, I was so absurdly constrained and 
stiffly grammatical, lest I might shock his fastidi- 
ous taste, that at last Solon began to stare with 
surprise. 

‘*Why, Debbie!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what in the 
world is the matter? Have you swallowed a 
grammar, or a dictionary, er both? I never 
thought my little sister was inclined to be.pedant- 
ic before—let me look at you!” And he faced 
about and held my face up, burning with blushes, 
to see if he could detect any thing unusual there. 
I could not forbear glancing at our visitor, to see 
if he was observing the ridiculous picture I knew 
I was making, feeling convinced that he knew 
the truth, that I was overpowered by his pres- 
ence; but that glance revealed the truth to Solon, 
for he burst out laughing as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, 
Gerald, I do believe the child is afraid of you! 
She glances over to your quarters as a little mouse 
might look at the fiercest cat, as though she 
thought you might pounce upon her suddenly at 
any time. Why, chicken,” he went on, as the 
album closed with a thump, and I felt rather than 
saw the tall figure striding toward us, while the 
merry laugh of our guest increased my confusion. 
**You needn't mind Ger; he’s a great big fel- 
low, I know, but he’s harmless as a kitten!” 

“* But kittens are death on mice,” interrupted 
Gerald, still langhing, ‘‘ and that won’t reassure 
her, of course. Say I am as harmless as a cater- 
pillar, or the most innocent little creature you 
ean think of; tell her I am much more afraid of 
her than she is of me—for I am naturally very 
modest, as you well know!” 

Just then, to my relief, mother came in to call 
us to dinner, and the attractions of the table for 





a while 
pany ; for Solon said it was such a dinner as his 
mother, and no one else in the world, could “‘ get 
up:” which gratified mother immensely, of course, 

she only said, calmly: ‘* Now, Solon, 
don’t thee go to talking so foolish. It’s only that 
it’s home that makes thee think every thing is so 


much better here than thee has it at Boston.” 


But Mr. Ha supported Solon so strongly in 
his opinion thas. mother was forced to let them 
have it their own way, and yielded with her usual 
quiet smile. 

When the short afternoon had drawn to its 
close Solon said: ‘* Now we'll have a good old- 
fashioned sleigh-ride to-night. What do you 
say, Gerald? ‘This snow is too great a luxury 
to us to be unimproved. ‘We don’t see such 
snow as this in Boston—do we, Ger ?” 

‘Not to be mentioned in the same breath,” 
said Mr, Haynes; ‘‘such sparkling whiteness is 
a too pure for the city. Ours is yellow- 
ish-brown, ofthe consistency of meal; this is 
crisp, clean, and sparkles like myriads of little 
gems. How the moon touches it up! Dame 
Nature is in full dress to-night, and has donned 
all her diamonds.” As he said this he stood by 
the window, holding back the curtain with one 
hand, and turned to me as though inviting me to 
come too and look at the scene without. I went 
to his side, murmuring some confused reply ; for 
his eyes were bent on mine with an earnest look 
that disconcerted me for a moment until he laid 
his hand on my head, and exclaimed, frankly, 
*¢ What a little thing you are—a mere child! I 
always thought Solon’s sister Deborah was a very 
different person from you. Are you quite sure you 
are she?” His unconventional tone and laugh 
entirely restored me to myself, and I answered 
as frankly as he had spoken, ‘‘ Oh, I know what 
sort of person you thought I would be, if you 
thought about it at all!” 

‘* Now tell me,” he answered, folding his arms, 
and looking curiously down at me, ‘‘and I'll 
promise to acknowl if you tell truly ; for cer- 
tainly I did think about it, but not so much as I 
should have done if I had known the truth,” he 
added in a lower tone, which again set my blood 
to scorching my face; but I would not be ren- 
dered dumb by that, so I answeréd, demurely, 

** You thought I would be a tall, gaunt female 
of uncertain age, with high cheek-bones and 
squeaky shoes, in a huge, dark calico apron; 
now didn’t you, Mr. Haynes ?” ‘ 

‘*T really hadn’t got so far as the apron,” he 
replied, laughing, ‘‘ although if I had known what 
a bewitching little article of female apparel they 
might be made, I should have done so, no doubt ; 
but I confess I had imagined some such person 
as you describe, only a little more attractive ; for 
I knew my friend Solon here had a strong affec- 
tion for that sister, and he is fastidious in his 
— way. I might have known he had some- 

ing at home to make him so.” 

He paused a moment, during which I was de- 
liberating whether it was my duty to sit down 
myself, or offer him a chair, being quite convinced 
that one of the two would be quite proper under 
the circumstances, for I had been hard at work 
all day, when he said, with a look down at me 
that drove all fatigue out of my mind: . 

‘¢Instead of which I find a little brown-haired 
fairy, in a glowing, warm-hued dress, a most cap- 
tivating little white apron, and—” 

‘Instead of which you find only a poor little 
country girl, in a dress that Brother Solon dis- 
likes because it is fiery—a girl who doesn’t even 
know how to entertain her brother's visitors with- 
out talking about herself,” I exclaimed, inter- 
rupting him, for I would not have it go on so 
any longer. 

Then Solon came back, and reported: ** We 
can each have a horse and sleigh, and a compan- 
ion, if we can get one, Gerald, or we can take the 
double sleigh, and all go together. What do 
you like best ?” 

‘Tf Miss Deborah will go with me, I prefer a 
single sleigh,” he replied, glancing laughingly at 
me. ‘I amstill boy enough to be fond of driv- 
ing, and it is a privilege I don’t often have. 
Will you indulge me by going with me? Do 
you think you can trust your life in my hands ?” 

Now, of course, I wanted to go. What young 
girl wouldn’t have had her heart jump at the of- 
fer of a sleigh-ride on a bright moonlight night, 
with capital sleighing, and such a companion? 
but I made-believe I wasn’t as pleased as I really 
felt, and asked demurely if he was sure he knew 
how to drive—if he had ever driven any; add- 
ing that I was not fond of being thrown into a 
snow-drift. 

‘*Preposterous !” exclaimed Mr. Haynes, while 


“mother, who had just come in from the kitchen, 


stood smilingly by. ‘‘Just think, Mrs. Wayne, 
of her asking a great, long fellow like me if I 
have ever driven a horse! I think I must man- 
age to upset her to pay for that.” 

‘*If you threaten I can stay at home,” I said. 

‘¢ Which implies that if I don’t you will go,” 
he rejoined. 

“Thee mustn’t mind what that child says, 
Gerald,” said mother, with a benign look at him 
that made me sure that she had already gone 
over to Solon’s side, and was deep in admiration 
of him; for mother always thinks just as Solon 
does of every body; but I am very different. I 
choose to form my own opinions; and I am not 
so easily taken captive, you know. 

‘* Who'll thee ask to go, Solon?” said mother, 
while a rapid, telegraphic glance shot between 
Solon and me, intercepted by a pair of dark eyes 
that fixed themselves most pertinaciously on my 
face. ‘‘Thee had better ask Mary Bowman. 
She was saying the other day that she would 
like a sleigh-ride, and hadnt had one for the 
winter.” 

‘¢ Well, but mother dear, you know how her 
mother always wornes when Mary goes any 
where. Iam afraid it would make her seriously 
unhappy lest Mary should get cold or be upset. 


the whole attention of our com- 





I don’t think I'd better ask her to-night. Per- 
haps I can get some one nearer home ;” and So- 
lon shot out of the door like a flash. __ 

‘‘Tll warrant he’s gone after Sarah Lawton,” 
said mother, ‘‘ and she can’t even make her own 
clothes! ‘There’s Mary Bowman does every 
stitch of sewing for the family with her own 
hands, and takes care of her sick mother; and 
there isn’t a better housekeeper in the village. 
‘Thee remembers her dinner last Fourth-day, Deb- 
orah,” and poor mother gave a little sigh as she 
thought of her disappointed plans and her possi- 
ble future daughter-in-law. 

Well, we went. Solon came in, bringing Sa- 
rah with him, her golden hair and blue eyes 

ing out from the depths of her huge ‘‘ pump- 

in-hood ;” and as she ran up stairs with me to 

get ready, we confided to each other our delight 
at the prospect before us. 

How bright the moon shone, and how the snow 
sparkled! how silvery-sweet rang out the bells 
on the still air, as we glided along, tucked in 
snugly and warmly with buffalo-robes and blank- 
ets, and hot soap-stones at our feet! 

I must not try to tell all that was said during 
that delightful ride. I can only say that my 
head was in a whirl—the blood ran riot in my 
veins, Something—the exhilarating air, the rap- 
id motion, or the brilliancy of my companion— 
had transformed me for the time. I had sung, 
laughed, and talked with all the abandon of a 
child, arfd Gerald Haynes had also become trans- 
formed into a boy; and we gave ourselves up to 
the spell of the hour; so that when his arm siole 
around my waist, drawing me close to his side, 
with a half-intelligible remark to the effect that 
there must be no room for cold air to creep in 
between us, and he asked if he might be allowed 
to claim me for his little sister too, as he had 
none in the wide world, I nestled close to him, 
and frankly expressed my pleasure at the request. 
And when we rode lingeringly home at last (I 
sighing in my heart as home grew nearer and 
nearer), and we drove up to the gate, I did not 
resist as he took me in his arms and ran up the 
path and to the very door with me; and Im 
afraid I only turned my face away a very liiile as 
he pressed a rapid, thrilling kiss on my lips—a 
kiss that burned there the whole night ; for 1 had 
ag received such a one before in my whole 

fe. 

On Friday we all went up to Uncle Ralph’s 
and spent the day. My tall, farmer cousins, 
honest and manly, but uncouth, unconsciously 
deepened my admiration for Gerald. I could 
not help contrasting them as they stood in the 
yard examining the ‘‘ stock,” Ben and John in 
their coarse working clothes, with their broad, 
stooping shoulders, and their huge brawny hands, 
red and coarse from hard work, their heavy cow- 
hide boots, and their hearty but coarse voices, 
and Gerald, with his tall, erect figure showing to 
such advantage in his perfect-fitting suit, his 
polished boots, and his hands whiter than mine 
as I had noticed with shame the night before. 
And yet, strong as this contrast was, it was not 
the dress alone, but the clear, well-modulated 
tones, the refinement of face and manner, that 
struck me with such force that a sickening feel- 
ing rushed over me as ] thought, must I spend 
my days among such people when I so long for 
and admire cultivated and refined society! I 
was growing positively miserable over the thought, 
when mother’s hand was laid on my shoulder ; 
and her voice, roused a little from its wonted 
serenity, exclaimed, *‘ Why, Deborah, child! 
didn’t thee hear Aunt Ruth? She has been talk- 
ing to thee this half hour, and thee looks as 
though thee hadn’t heard a word. What does 
thee see uncommon out there ?” 

Oh, I did see ‘‘ uncommon things.” I was 
feasting my eyes on what was luxury for me, but 
with a great sigh I choked back my feelings, and 
tried to take an interest in good Aunt Ruth’s 
humdrum talk, striving to remember exactly my 
recipe for the sweet pickles I had just been mak- 
ing. But it was very hard. 

On Saturday Sarah asked us all there to tea. 
I mean Gerald, Solon, and me. In the evening 
we played games until nine, when we dared no 
longer indulge, for we had been brought up to 
strict observance of Saturday night; and even to 
desecrate it until nine was an unusual occurrence: 
but Sarah’s father and mother had gone to a 
neighboring town to spend Sunday, and her older 
sister, Martha, who kept house, was evidently so 
taken with Mr. Haynes that she not only coun- 
tenanced us in our dissipation, but participated 
in it, performing her forfeits with great zest. As 
for Solon and myself we strangled our consciences, 
and entered into the games with all our hearts 
until the bell rang for nine, when mother's face 
loomed up before me so reproachfully that my 
courage failed, and I declared I could play no 
longer. 

‘*Oh, but you have a forfeit to pay first,” ex- 
claimed Gerald, starting up. ‘‘ You are not to 
get rid of that so easily,” and marched me up to 
Solon, saying, ‘‘ Judge her, Solon, and don’t be 
lenient now; give a good tough one if it’s to be 
her last.” 

‘I don’t know of a tougher one than to pro- 
pose that she shall go through a marriage-cere- 
mony, as I’ve often heard her say she should 
never be married ; and Sarah has one to pay too; 
she must go through with the same.” pi, 

“T haven’t chosen you for my judge yet,” said 
Sarah, saucily, turning her radiant face to him; 
but I seized her arm, exclaiming, _ 

“Very well, Say, let’s be married to each 
other ;” and we instantly walked up to Gerald, 
requesting him to tie the knot. : 

“The idea!” exclaimed Gerald, with well- 
feigned horror. ‘‘ You know very well that two 
women can't live in one house, and the idea of 
being tied to each other for life! 1 sha'n’t con- 
sent to act the parson, but I will offer my serv- 
ices in another character—as bridegroom,” and 
before I knew fairly what he was about he had 
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me under his arm, while Solon bore off Sarah, 
and we were marshaled before Martha, who in 
a remarkable fit of congeniality had entered into 
the joke, and immediately commenced the words 
of a mock-marriage-service then in vogue for 
such occasions. 

‘¢ Remember you are my little wife,” whi 
Gerald as he detained me for a moment before we 
entered our own door that night; ‘* give me a 
husband's privilege,” and once more he 
on my unresisting and unaccustomed lips a long, 
long kiss. 7 

Neither did the remembrance of that kiss leave 
me, even in my dreams, that night. 

On Sunday we went in the forenoon to mother’s 
meeting, where Gerald and Solon sat side by side 
in most decorous silence, across the aisle from 
me, through the long forenoon, for the Spirit 
moved not, until just before the hand-shaking a 
good and saintly-faced sister arose, and with 

ce breathing in every line of her face, said a 
few words of Christian consolation and encour- 
agement. 

In the afternoon Solon, Gerald, and I rode 
over to the Congregational church, two miles 
away, for which Solon had a decided preference, 
possibly because of the fact that Sarah Lawton’s 
contralto voice lent its music to the choir; but I 
am always charitable toward Solon, so I won't 
insist upon that as the sole attraction. 

In the evening mother had one of her bad 
headaches, and went to bed early. After I had 
bathed her head and given her the camphor-bot- 
tle, she said, ‘‘ Now, thee go right back, Debo- 
rah, and stay with Gerald and Solon. I will call 
thee if I want any thing.” So back I went to the 
sitting-room. ‘Then Solon, after a few restless 
movements and glances out of the window, ex- 
claimed, as though it had that moment occurred 
to him, that he supposed he ought to go and bid 
Sarah good-by, as they would be off so early in 
the morning. So we were left alone, Gerald 
and I 

He made me come and sit beside him, and he 
held my little red hand in his own shapely white 
one, while-I blushed at the contrast, foolishly 
enough. He told me of their city life, of the 
opera and other amusements; of concerts, which 
made my heart burn with wild desires; of the 
shops of Art, where one can feast the eye on the 
best paintings whenever he feels so inclined; and 
of the places of public interest ; and my poor life 
seemed so barren by contrast! I believe I said 
something to that effect, of my life spent in making 
bread and pies under mother’s watchful eye; of 
sweeping, and dusting, and sewing; my tiresome, 
monotonous routine, every day repairing the ray- 
ages of the day previous, in that endless round 
that shall never cease so long as we remain in the 
tabernacle of the body. I spoke of it, I know, 
with distaste ; but he said, ‘* Don’t you know, my 
darling, that these very things are fitting you to 
make the very best little wife in the world? The 
man who gets a wife well skilled in these matters 
is to be envied if, in addition, she has a loving 
heart and bewitchingly womanly ways, like my 
little sister here,” and he smiled on me so lovingly 
that my heart acknowledged him as its king from 
that moment. 

** You have been my little wifé in jest—you are 
my little sister in earnest. What shall it be next?” 
he said, as he folded me close to his side, and 
kissed me once more in that same mysterious, 
because lasting fashion. Then we heard Solon 
stamping his snowy boots outside the door. 

Well, the next morning they went. 

I believe I felt dreary enough that next day. 
Never did housework seem so utterly distasteful 
to me as then, and in spite of what Gerald had 
said, I felt that if I lived in a city, and had white 
hands, and could play on the piano, I should be 
much better pleased with myself and more at- 
tractive to my friends. 

So I went through the day, dreaming day- 
dreams, such as young girls often dream, and 
was not fully aroused until an unwontedly sharp 
reprimand from mother brought me to my 
senses. I had built the fire for tea, and supper 
was all ready; but when mother came out, as 
she always preferred to do, to make the tea her- 
self, there wasn’t a drop of water in the tea-kettle. 

** Why, Deborah, child, what ails thee? Thee 
has acted all day as though thee had lost thy 
senses. ‘Thee had better come down out of the 
clouds, and learn to be a better housekeeper be- 
fore thee goes up again.” 

The color rushed to my face, for in spite of 
mother’s quiet ways I knew she was a keen ob- 
server, and little escaped her sharp eye; so by 
great effort 1 succeeded in arousing myself to my 
usual interest in the affairs of the house, resolv- 
ing to wait until I could be by myself before I 
lived over the past three days again. 

But my solace came. Every letter from Solon 
had an addition which gave it a new charm to 
my eyes; eagerly as I had always welcomed 
those letters before, they were now thrice wel- 
come, At first it was a message, then a post- 
script, in a bold, manly hand; then it came all 
by itself—a letter to the ‘‘dear little brown- 
haired sister away off in Maine ;” and so it went 
on, until I began to find that 1 was two persons, 
living two lives. The one swept, dusted, made 
puddings and pies as of old; chatted with the 
country folk, among them but not of them, try- 
ing to take interest in the petty affairs of a harm- 
lessly gossiping neighborhood. ‘The other tried 
to keep herself dainty and fresh to please one 
who had so often spoken of prizing those things 
in her: she studied late at night and early in the 
morning that he might think her improved when 
they met—as he assured her they should soon 





meet—and she lived in a world of her own fash- 
ioning, surrounded by intelligence and refine- 
ment, filling her heart by pondering on these 
things, 

So the days went by, and the hot midsummer 
came, when wearied city people throng out to 
the cool retreats of country-side and sea-shore. | 


And the sultry August days brought us our 
guests again. Solon, taller, more graceful and 
manly, improved in looks and appearance ; and 
the other !—well, if to my eyes he was perfect 
before, then I demonstrated the truth of that 
which the world had declared impossible—that 
perfection will admit of increase. 

If I trembled and shrank back when he came 
before, still more did I do so now; now that 
I was so much more anxious to appear well in 
his eyes !—now that he had become so much 
tome! And, as I stood at my old post of ob- 
servation, behind the blinds, I watched his af- 
fectionate greeting of mother, with eager eyes, 
while even my captious fancy could detect no 
difference in bab eception of the two. 

But his eager glance shot by her, through 
doorway, and his ardent face anticipated Solon’s 
first question, ‘‘ Where’s Debbie, mother?” So, 
with one glance at my own blushing face, I went 
forward to meet them. As I was first 
taken to Solon’s loving embrace, and when I was 
released and turned to the other, I gave one swift 
glance at his face. There was so much in it that 
my own eyes fell. I dared not look again; and 
we met with a strong, firm pressure of hands— 
a grasp that seemed never willing to loose itself; 
and that was all! 

But afterward, when the first bustle of their 
coming was over, and mother had left the room 
for a moment, Solon followed her, and we were 
left alone. I remember I was standing by the 
window, carelessly breaking the leaves from an 
ivy which latticed the window, not daring to 
speak or look fora moment. Then, summoning 
all my courage, I turned suddenly to address 
him; there he stood, close by me, with eyes 
brimful of love and longing. I could read it 
plainly; and as I stood before him mute, fasci- 
nated by his look, without the power to withdraw 
my eyes from his, he stretched out his arms to 
me, with unutterable longing in his eyes and 
voice, as he said: ‘* Will my darling come to 
me now, as she never came before? Not as my 
little sister, but as my own true, loving wife, 
from whom nothing but death shall part me for- 
ever. Will she come?” And in a moment I 
was folded close, close to the heart that was all 
my own. My longings were satisfied; my un- 
rest quieted; I had found my home. 








SINGULAR CUSTOM IN BURMAH. 


A CORRESPONDENT, writing from Man- 
dalay, describes the ceremony of “ boring 
the ears” of the daughters of the King of Bur- 
mah, which took place there lately. The whole 
of the royal party were bedecked with diamonds, 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds, and pearls. His Maj- 
esty and two of the principal queens were scarce- 
ly able to walk from the weight of the ornaments 
on their robes. ‘The king and the queens were 
supported on either side by maids of honor of 
rare Burmese beauty. The orchestra was filled 
by some of the dancing girls, who performed on 
sackbuts, drums, harps, etc. It is estimated 
that the whole affair will cost upward of ten lacs 


‘of rupees. The gates of the palace were thrown 


open to all—men, women, and children—and the- 
atrical performances went on day and night. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ls London Saturday Review has recently pro- 
duced a series of articles on the women of the 
present day. . Either the Saturday Review is a dis- 
appointed bachelor, who has never known any 
type of true womanhood, or else his matrimo- 
nial relations have been fearfully unfortunate, 
and in either case is worthy of commiseration. 
He who deals out wholesale denunciation upon 
women as a class, proclaims not merely that he 
is no gentleman, but that all his home relations 
in life have been a miserable failure. He who 
has cherished, with manly love, a good mother, 
sister, or wife, will never cast sweeping reproach 
upon the whole sex, whatever may be the errors 
and follies of a part. But it has been stated that 
the articles referred to were written by a woman; 
to which we would reply, never, by one who de- 
serves the name of woman. No true, wo- 
man could thus revile her sex, and fling base 
accusations upon the maiden, wife, and mother. 
It is simply impossible. 

The truth is, that the grains of justice con- 
tained in the papers in bem ss are wholly lost 
in the error and false judgment they display. It 
is not to be denied that while, with the progress 
of the age, new means of usefulness and influ- 
ence have been opened to women, evils and fol- 
lies of various kinds have not lagged behind. 
But because many girls are rude and vulgar, or 
vain, frivolous, and extravagant, are we to con- 
clude that all are s0? Because some wives dis- 

race their name, are none pure and faithful? 
| deol some mothers forsake the nursery for 
the ball-room, who has the right to charge the 
whole class of mothers with hatred for the cares 
of maternity? Yet such seems to be the tone of 
criticism ; no exceptions are made; all are alike 
guilty. Because some have soiled their fingers 
with the gambling card, it has been proclaimed 
throughout the — that ‘‘ Washington la- 
dies” and ‘‘ New York ladies” are “ blers.”” 
Because some of the weaker followed the exam- 
ple of many of the Prarie. ed sex, and polluted 
their lips with the intoxicating cup, a report 
spread through the land giving the impression 
that “fashionable ladies” were in the habit of 
“getting tipsy.” Criticism, to be useful, must 
be just and discriminating. 

“Or shall we all condemn, and all distrust, 
Because some men are false and some upjust ?” 





An instance of maternal energy and faithful- 
ness is recorded of a poor Irish woman, who for- 
merly lived in Massachusetts. Her husband was 
lost in a tishing-vessel and she was left withefour 
yous children, Finding that she could not 

ring up her children respectably in Massachu- 
setts on her slender earnings, she put them at a 
Catholic school in Brookline, agreeing to pay a 
certain stipend for their board and instruction, 
and secured a passege round Cape Horn to Cali- 
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fornia by — as a stewardess. Arriving 
safely, she went to work there. Every thing 
that she could save from her earnings was sen 
home for her children, to the care of a woman 
who had charge ofthem. At length she became 
apprised of the unfaithfulness of this woman, 
and started for Massachusetts to find her chil- 
dren. They were scattered around. One of 
them had died without her being apprised of it, 
and one of them was where he was ill-used. 
She gathered them together, and has started 
back with them to California, determined here- 
after not only to work for them, but to have 
them where she can look after them. 





The Roman Catholic Cathedral which is now 
in eons of erection on Fifth Avenue, between 
Fiftieth and Fifty-first streets, was commenced 
in the year 1858. During our civil war there was 
an almost entire cessation of work upon it. Now 
it is progressing with considerable rapidity, al- 
though some time must elapse before its comple- 
tion. The building will be of beautiful white 
marble, and will be richly finished and decora- 
ted. When completed it will provebly be the 
largest and most expensive ecclesiastical build- 
ing in America, 





A discouraged merchant in a certain New En- 
gland city, not being very successful in his busi- 
ness, disconsolately told his wife the other day 
that he did not know what he was coming to, 
and that he did wish he had a house. and lot 
somewhere to fall back upon. The good wife 
had heard such lamentations frequently before, 
but this time her liege appearing uncommonly 
cast down she determined to relieve his mind a 
little, and produced, to his utter astonishment 
and joy, a deed of a fine house and lot in the vi- 
cinity. She had bought it with the “pin mon- 
ey” of many years. 


Many years ago a Massachusetts teacher saw a 
boy come into his school who bore a bad charac- 
ter. He determined, if he could, to make a good 
boy ofhim. So he spoke kindly to him, and he 
behaved well that day. The next morning the 
prudential committee (as he was called) came in, 
and said: ** Mr. T——, I hear that bad fellow, 
M——, has come to your school. Turn him out 
at once! he will spoil the rest of the boys.”— 
‘No, Sir,”’ replied the teacher ; ‘‘ I will leave the 
school, if you say so, but I can not expel a boy 
so long as he behaves well.”? So he kept him, 
and encouraged him, confided in him, till he be- 
came one of the best boys in school. Years aft- 
erward that boy, having grown to manhood, and 
obtained an honorable position in life, would 
take — pains to visit his old teacher, and 
thank him for having been the means of savin 
him. Wrong-doers would more often reform i 
they could find any who would trust them and 
help them. 


The painful revelations in connection with 
“baby-farming” have induced a number of 
charitable ladies in London to establish a créche 
similar to those in France, and in other parts o 
the Continent. In this instance the créche is in- 
tended for the benefit of the poor belonging to 
the Roman Catholic community, the subscrip- 
tions having been raised entirely by that denom- 
ination. A large house, in the midst of a very 
poor district, has been taken; and here mothers 
who have to gain a livelihood away from their 
homes will be enabled to leave their children 
during the day. The infants will be well cared 
for by the Sisters of Charity, and will be fed and 
clothed free of expense to their parents. It is 
proposed to have in the same house a system by 
which poor girls, not old enough to go out to 
service, can be kept out of harm’s way. These 
| hed will assist the sisters in tending the chil- 

ren, and will receive food, clothing, and educa- 
tion gratuitously. 





Don’t fret. It does no good—on the contrary 
much harm. It ruffles the temper. Ruffled 
dresses may be stylish ay now, but ruffled tem- 
pers have not ‘‘come in” yet. Fretting makes 
po lose their balance; and you do not want 

lose your balance, because you might never 
find it again. Fretting is a folly; and you do 
not want to beafool. A fretter has every body’s 
cold shoulder, which is quite too many by more 
than half. One may do for a lunch, but several 
—every body’s—would be quite too much for 
the hungriest meal. Don’t fret. 





Sulphur is recommended as a specific against 
in bird-cages. Tie up a little sulphur in 
a silk bag and suspend it in the cage. For mock- 
ing-birds this is essential to their health, and the 
sulphur will keep red ants and other insects from 
the of all kinds of birds. Red ants will 
never be found in a closet or drawer if a small 
bag of sulphur be kept in these places. 





Treading on the trail of a Parisian lady’s dress 
seenis to have been attended with more serious 
consequences than any similar accident we have 
heard of in this country. On a grand night at 
the Opera in Paris, a few weeks ago, after the 

erformance, a charming woman, magnificently 
Fressed, was descending the staircase, leaning 
on the arm of her cousin, dragging behind her a 
long train of primrose-colored silk, trimmed with 
flounces of rich Chantilly lace. A gentleman was 
clumsy enough to step on the trail of her dress. 
The lady leaned back, on feeling her progress 
arrested, but too late to prevent a slight crack 
from being heard. She gathered up her dress, 
without appearing to perceive that any thing 
had occurred; but her cavalier, assuming an air 
of importance, cast a look of defiance behind 
him, and muttered something in which the word 
‘clumsy’? was heard. ‘I will try and be less so 
to-morrow,” whispered the innocent author of 
the accident, in his ear, Early the next morn- 
ing, the cousin received a visit from his antago- 
nist’s second. A duel took place with swords, 
and, as the other had promised, he proved his 
address in the weapon. The cousin was carried 
home with an awkward wound in his shoulder. 
The stranger, however, obtained an introduction 
to the lady, and not only received her pardon for 
the unintentional mishap, but has since made 
such progress in her good graces that a marriage 
is now talked of as shortly to take place. As to 
the cousin, he still keeps his bed, and will prob- 
ably remain in it until after the wedding. 

In a private letter dated “Nice,” a friend 
writes as follows: ‘This is a lazy country where 
wearonow. Between rising and retiring there 





is just ample time to breakfast, take a walk, and 
dine. We rise about as at home, breakfast at 
nine, lunch on oranges, apples, or pears wher- 
ever we are, and dine at six. We find ourselves 
in this place—almost for the first time since we 
left England—in a hotel full of English and 
Americans. In one aspect it is very pleasant; 
but generally we prefer rather those native ho- 
tels where, although necessarily more secluded, 
we see more of the customs of the country, and 
speak more of its language. In the recollectiou 
we enjoy most those places where we have found 
landlady and servants innocent of English, and 
hens sat down at table with French people 
alone. 

‘This town is half English, half French, and 
half Italian, being accordingly a town and a 
half strictly et The old Italian town is 
& solid mass of lofty houses, with narrow cracks 
running through the mass, which are the streets. 
With a few exceptions the streets of this old 
town are too narrow for vehicles, and too deep 
to be heated by the sun. This queer old place 
is surrounded by the new streets, the grand ho- 
tels of the watering-place, and the numerous 
villas that have grown up in later times. The 
old town talks a species of Italian, and the new 
talks French and English. If you think that, 
with your ideas of women’s rights, you are in 
advance of the age, you are, in one aspect, at 
least, mistaken. All the women here are ‘out 
of their sphere’ according to the arguments we 
often hear. They are the really industrious part 
of the population, and seem to be doing most 
of what is going on, while the benches and sunny 
corners of sunny places are occupied by the 
lounging and sleeping lords of creation. I sup- 
pose this is only a foretaste of Italy upon whose 
confines we are. Any one who regards—or rath- 
er is able to disregard—the ‘lower classes’ as a 
set of beasts of burden whose a is not to be 
thought of, may enjoy himself hugely here, be- 
tween the sea and the mountains, the gardens 
and the society; but to me, there is too much 
in the condition of the poor fellow-creatures to 
make it a very agreeable residence, unless one 
could be doing something for them. I should 
as soon think of ae mansion to live in at 
the Five Points as to make this region an abode 
for pleasure.” 





An American lady who visited Rome with a 
special desire of seeing the illustrious Liszt, and 
who was gratified by a cordial invitation to call 
—— him, thus describes his residence and him- 
self: 


“The old Convent of Santa Francesca Romana is 
situated in the immediate vicinity of the Coliseum and 
other ruins of Ly ey grandeur; it is a low build- 
ing, with a small iron door, upon which is the name, 
*L’Abbé Liszt,’ and ascending one broad flight of stone 
steps, we came to the door of his apartment. There 
we met the footman, who showed us through a large 
ante-chamber, in which stands a grand piano, into the 
drawing-room. This is vast in size, and very hand- 
somely furnished ; in one corner stands an exquisite 
statuette of St. Elizabeth, and pictures aud objets re- 
ligieux adorn the walls. 

“ After waiting a few moments the Abbé entered, 
and advancing toward me welcomed me, extending 
both hands. 

“ Liszt is of medium height, slender, and erect. His 
face is fresh and unwrinkled ; his large gra eyes have 
a reposeful calmness, except when p aging impas- 
sioned music; then the whole face changes, the eyes 
sparkle and flash, the massive steel-gray hair trembles 
and shakes, and the head is thrown into a pose of 
striking grandeur—the whole reminding me of the 
imposing image of an inspired Numidian lion.” 


Chambers’s Journal relates an anecdote of a 
lady who had advertised for a parlor-maid. The 
person who applied in answer to the advertise- 
ment a to be quite satisfactory, but the 
lady wishing to say something kind at parting, 
remarked: “I am sorry to see by your black 
dress that you have been in trouble lately.” 
“Oh no, mum, thank you, not at all,” replied 
the young woman ; ‘‘it’s only for my late missus. 
I have been particular fortunate in service, mum, 
My three last missuses have all died while I was 
with them; so I got mourning given me every 
time.” It is hardly necessary to say that the 
young woman was not engaged. 





The first act of a young Japanese bride after 
being conducted to her husband’s home is to 
sacrifice her beauty by shaving her eye-brows, 
and painting her tecth black. By this strange 
custom she symbolizes to her husband and to 
strangers in the street that she has renounced 
completely every desire to please or coquet. 
Though sacredly observed while continuing, the 
marriage-tie of the Japanese is easily broken, 
the mutual consent of the contracting parties 
sufficing. Once in possession of the bit of paper 
by which the husband restores to the wife her 
liberty, she readily regains her lost beauty; two 
days enabling her to transform her teeth to their 
pristine pearly whiteness, and two months of 
nature giving back to her her beautiful dark 
eyebrows. 

In Japan, the respect shown by the lower to 
the higher classes is extreme. And even be- 
tween equals the forms of civility are excessive. 
When two officers or merchants meet in the 
street they stop still, and before passing ex- 
change grave and profound bows. Even two 
friends who meet every day are careful never to 
neglect this ceremony. Among women these 
forms are still more emphasized. When a friend 
calls and is once seated on the mat, all bow their 
foreheads several times to the floor. The first 
words are thanks for some past service which 
they really or feignedly call to mind. Then the 
hostess fills, li ae, wipes, and passes to the new- 
comer her little pipe, and along with it the inev- 
itable cup of tea. It is taken without either 
milk or sugar. A delicate drink is made from 
an infusion of peach-blossoms, which is offered 
to favored guests. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mus. Cora Jones.—You will learn the fashion of 
making short piqué dresses from the New York Fash- 
ion Article in Harper’s Bazar, No. 30. Long piqué 
dresses have gored trained skirts, cut in the manner 
described in the Bazar, and trimmed witb bretelles on 
the waist, edged with narrow fringe, and braided in 
medallions with white braid. They are also trained 
in the robe fashion, or sweeping down from the front 
to define a tunic. Wide braids of mixed colors are 
used for trimming. Deep pointed cuffs are simulated 
on the coat-sleeve. 

M. L. Watuzy.—Lockets, medallions, or crosses are 
generally suspended from the ribbon worn around the 
Beck. Black or colored velvet ribbon is used, 
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Summer Paletots. 

See illustration, page 488, 

Fig. 1. Fortun1o.—Small paletot of black gros grain, rounded in 
front and cut up slightly behind, trimmed with a double bias fold of 
the same material bound with satin, and gros grain scallops bound 
with satin around the bottom. On the upper part of the paletot a 
passementerie ornament holds a broad sash of gros grain, which is 
tied in a large bow below the bottom of the paletot. The ends of the 
sash fall low down on the skirt, and are edged with scallops and fringe. 
Fig. 2. Contessina.—Basque of black faille, almost tight-fitting, 
and open heart-shaped in front, with a point behind, and two points 





in front that are crossed in the 
same manner as a fichu. A belt 
passing over the basque gathers it 
slightly at the sides and in the 
back; this belt is of gros grain, 
without ends, and with a bow in 
the middle. A quilling of faille 
round the edge, and bias folds, and 
small bows of the same material 
form the trimming. Loose sleeves. 

Fig. 3. DaupHInEss.—Basquine 
of black poult de soie, with three 
pleats at the waist, trimmed round 
the edge with guipure lace and 
three bias folds of satin, and caught 
up at the sides by three large bows 
of poult de soie. Simulated capu- 
chon of guipure, with satin fan-bow 
in the middle, from which fall 
two long ends of guipure. Tight 
sleeves. 

Fig. 4. Watreau.—This novel 
style of Watteau paletot has a back 
and front but no sides, 
A round cape, trimmed 
with fringe and three rows 
of satin piping, with small} 
bows, is worn over the pal- 
etot. The paletot is trim- 
med like the cape, with 
several rows of satin pip- 
ing, terminated with small 
bows. Abroad bias sash, 
the ends of which are trim- 
med with fringe, is knotted 
at the side over the paletot. 


Fig. 5. Rese Marcor.—Tight-fitting jacket of black poult 
de soie, simulating a vest in front, with five large basques in the 
form of scutcheons, trimmed with two bias folds of poult de soie 
and silk fringe. A passementerie ornament is set on the top of 
the two side basques; the shonlders are likewise trimmed with 


passementerie. 
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Gray Crape Bonnet. 


Fig. 6. PrintanizreE.—This 
rich garment is composed of a 
mantilla, cut in large arched 
scallops, with fhree seams in 
the back, and falling straight 
in front, where it is adjusted to 
the waist by the aid of a small 
belt that fastens in front with 
a clasp. The paletot is com- 
pleted by a richly embroidered 
cape, bordered with lace and 
knotted in the back, the ends 
forming a long sash which falls 
below the bottom of the paletot. 


Summer Bonnets. ¢ 
Bonnet or WHITE FIGURED 
Lacr.—Scarf-strings, trimmed 
with white blonde. The trim- 
ming consists of white satin 
iping, forming a diadem as 
shown in the illustration, to- 
gether with wheat, leaves, and 
grapes, which are set partly on 
the front and partly on the 
back of the bonnet. ‘The scarf- 
strings are fastened together 
with a spray of flowers. 

Gray Crare Bonnet. — 
Scarf of the same, covered with 
black lace. Wreath of lilac 
satin flowers and green leaves 
across the front. 

- BrusseELs Straw Bonnet. 





Buiack Lace Bonnet witH SPANISH MANTILLA. 


SUMMER BONNETS. 





—The trimming consists of rouleaux of green satin, white blonde, 


and white flowers. 


Wuite Purrep Lace Bonnet.—The back of this bonnet is cov- 
ered with a scarf, laid in pleats, over which is laid broad white blonde. 
This scarf is fastened under the chin with a rosette of white watered 
ribbon, bows of which are also set on the back as shown in the illustra- 


tion. Trimming of green leaves. 


Waite Crare Bonnet.—Pleated scarf-strings, edged with narrow 
blonde, fastened under the chin with a bow of white satin ribbon. 
Satin strings, tying behind under the chigron. Diadem of feathers. 

Brown Straw Hat.—This tasteful little hat is trimmed as shown 




























Wuitr Crare Bonnet. 


tled look of the shell. 


BrussEts StRAw BONNET. 


1 AA Yi, 


in the illustration, with bows of 
brown satin ribbon, flowers, and 
feathers. 

Brack Lace Bonnet WITH 
Spanish Mantitia. — These 
graceful mantillas are almost uni- 
versally worn with bonnets in 
Paris ; and, as will be seen from 
our correspondent’s letter in an- 
other column, there is a fair pros- 
pect that bonnets will give way 
altogether to lace head-coverings. 
The front of the bonnet in the 
illustration is trimmed with a 
diadem formed of jet grelots and 
beads, with a cluster of dark red 
flowers at the right side. The 
mantilla is trimmed with black 
satin piping and blonde. 

LrecHorn Hat.—This pretty 
hat is trimmed with satin braids 
of the same color, and yellow wild 
roses. A scarf of 
white lace, edged with 
blonde, is set on the 
back. 


To Imitate Tor- 
toise-Shell. 


ARTICLES of ordi- 
nary horn may be 
.’ made to imitate tor- 
toise-shell very close- 
ly by being treated as 
follows : 

Mix together in 


strong soap-suds a small quantity of quick-lime with the same 
amount of red-lead; give the horn a coat of it with a small 
brush, laying it on so as to imitate as nearly as possible the mot- 
Put on several coats, and let them re- 
main several hours until the stain can penetrate the horn. 
Litharge and quick-lime in equal quantities, with a little salt 
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FIVE YEARS OLD. 


Ir you want to see a perfect type 
Of a true and genuine boy, 
With a love of fun and frolic, 
And a wealth of sport and toy 
Just look upon our Willie, 
In his wild unfettered play, 
And remember he is five years old— 
But five years old to-day. 


He was born amid the war-clouds 
That rolled from hill to shore, 

And ecradied near the scenes of blood 
Grim.-visaged battle bore ; 

But little knew he of the strife, 
Of braves who bit the clay, 

For he was but a baby then-— 
Though five years old to-day. 


Above his tiny infant couch, 
By day and through the night, 
A banner hung in ruddy folds— 
‘Lhe stars and stripes in sight; 
And often now he bears that flag 
Where his little comrades play, 
A noble patriot-boy is Will— 
Just five years old to-day! 


Far hence he'll read the story, 
Of the contest fierce and ‘wild, 

That shook this mighty continent, 
When he was but a child; 

Now these be all forgotten, 
In this brief natal day; 

Our thoughts should be of merrier themes, 
Hes five years old to-day! 


Be sure a happy life is his, 
No cares his breast invade; 

If shadows cross that sunny brow, 
Like morning mists they fade; 

His hours glide like the music 
Of some merry roundelay, 

Nor wonder when I tell you, 
He's but five years old to-day! 


Would that his onward path might be 
Thus ever light with joy! 

But years will come and go again, 
And he no more a boy. 

Manhood will bring its stern pursuits, 
‘That leave no time for play, 

What reck we of the future? 
He's five years old to-day! 


We know he has the qualities 
To make him good and wise, 

And from the level of the world 
Amid the great to rise; 

Then on the threshold of his years 
Let us devoutly pray, 

That God may bless our precious boy, 
Just five years old to-day! 


. Got 
Bautimore, Maryianp, April 18, 1868, 








THE EXTENSION GIANT. 


SUPPOSE you will think it very odd that my 

son Peter should be going about with an Ex- 
tension Giant in his pocket. But this is the way 
that it happened : 

Early one morning our maid came up with 
word that a strange gentleman wished to see me. 
**And a very strange gentleman he is,” said 
Mollie. ‘* When he was outside he was as tall 
as a house! and now he is inside, ma’am, he has 
just shut hisself up into a little man as if he run 
on slides like a opera-glass. I never see the 
like, ma’am.” 

And true enough when I went down stairs I 
found the stranger trying to fit his size to our 
parlor, and raising and lowering himself by turns. 
But when he saw me he took off his hat, and 
made me a low bow. 

** Your servant, Madam,” said the Giant. ‘‘I 
want your son Peter.” 

** Want Peter!” 

** Yes,” said the Giant; “twice a year I visit 
all the children with bad habits of which nothing 
can cure them. And your chimney-elf, an old 
friend of mine, tells me that she heard you say 
the other day that your son Peter was so con- 
trary that he spoiled all your pleasure, and that 
you could not teach him better.” 

Think of that! 

And as I was trying to invent some excuse for 
Peter, who should come to the door but the child 
himself? If I had asked him to come in he would 
have run away! But as I said, ‘‘ Run away, 
dear,” he clung fast to the door-handle, and be- 
gan to roar: _ 

**T want to come in! I want to come in!” 

And this is how he has an Extension Giant in 
his pocket—Peter, Imean. For instead of seiz- 
ing Peter between his thumb and finger, and 
stepping up chimney, what should the Giant do 
but shut himself up smaller and smaller till at 
last he was no larger than your thumb! 

And then he jumped into Peter’s pocket. 

He Is There Now. 

And since he has been there the house is in a 
constant uproar; for Peter can not get him out. 
We have tried that! And then Peter pulled off 
the trowsers, and threw them out of window. 
But there was the misery of dealing with an Ex- 
tension Giant, who had nothing to do but to 
stretch himself to his full height, open the second 
story window, throw in the trowsers, and step in 
after them! ‘Try as Peter would, the Giant was 
still fast in his pocket, and what was yet more 
unfortunate, proved to be twice as contrary as 
Peter himself. 








Just then, ofall unlucky times, Uncle George 
came home from China, with plenty of little stone 
men and women, and carved ivory boxes, and a 
present for each of the children in his trunk, 

But these presents were only to be delivered to 
the children that had been good. Fancy our 
Peter with an Extension Giant in his pocket. 

‘* If he only would go away,” sobbed Peter. 

‘*But I am not going,” answered the Giant, 
‘¢and unless you do exactly as I wish, I will pop 
out of your pocket, and stretch myself full length 
before your Uncle George, and then he must hear 
my history. So remember!” 

All this while we were running about for cloaks 
and overshoes, getting ready to meet Uncle 
George, Peter the briskest and most anxious of 
any of us, and dancing about on the steps in his 
hurry to be off. ; 

But just as we were starting, ‘‘I am not 
going,” growled the Giant. ‘‘It is too cold.” 

‘*'Then I can change my trowsers,” said Peter. 

**No, you won't,” cried the Giant. ‘* Do you 
suppose that I will be left here all alone ?” 

**T will go,” roared Peter. 

Hearing a sobbing and crying, I ran back to 
see what was the matter. re was the Giant, 
with one leg in Peter’s pocket, and one arm about 
his neck, while the other arm stretched up the 
steps to the handle of the door, by which he held 
fast. 


So of course Peter could not stir, and when 
Uncle George asked, ‘‘ Why did not little Peter 
come also?” I was obliged to answer, ‘* It was 
not convenient.” 

All the time that we were away Peter spent in 
crying; but at last the Giant said to him, ‘‘I 
hear the carriage. You had better go up stairs 
and wash and dress yourself.” 

Peter went up stairs, and, having taken his 
bath, began to feelin better humor. He brushed 
his hair, he blacked his shoes, and then he took 
up his trowsers. 

‘* But no,” said the Giant, who sat on a chair, 
reading; ‘‘ you can not put them on yet.” 

‘*Why not?” asked Peter. 

**T have found an interesting story,” answered 
the Giant. ‘‘ Pray do not look so impatient. You 
should consider that it can not be very amusing 
to be carried about on your leg all day.” 

‘¢Then I can put on the trowsers, and you can 
come when you like.” 

‘*No you won’t,” answered the Giant. 

*¢ We will see about that,” cries Peter, picking 
up the trowsers in a rage; but lo! they were 
shut up, as tight as if they had been sewed, and 
he could not open them. Of course, then, he 
could not get into them. 

Peter went to find another pair. ‘‘ You need 
not disturb yourself,” remarked the Giant, ‘‘I 
have the key of your clothes’ closet in my pock- 
et. ” 


Peter sat down in his drawers and shoes and 
waited. ‘The bell rang for dinner. 

‘* Very funny! ha, ha!” exclaimed the Giant, 
laughing as he stopped to turn over a leaf, 

The people went to dinner, and Peter could 
hear the clatter of dishes and the rattle of 
spoons and forks; but there sat the Giant, 
reading and laughing to himself still; and there 
sat Peter in his shoes and drawers. The people 
went away from dinner, and sat down in thé 
parlor, and Peter could hear his Uncle George 
talk, and such words as ‘‘ Porcelain Tower,” 
‘“* Pig Tails,” ‘* Shipwrecks.” 

My poor little Peter! the tears rolled down his 
cheeks. ‘You are an ugly, wicked, spiteful 
Giant,” said Peter. 

** Yes,” said the Giant, ‘*I always had a con- 
trary nature. I am something like a little boy 
who always wanted to go out when his mamma 
and sisters wished to wp! ig, and always wanted 
to make a noise when they wished to be quiet, 
and always found fault with whatever pleased 
them.” 

Peter hung down his head, and the Giant shut 
up his book and hopped into Peter’s trowsers’- 
pocket. Oh, how glad was Peter, for he was so 
hungry! You might say that he flew down the 
stairs, and though the dinner was quite cold it 
tasted delicious. 

“*If that is so nice, I will try a mouthful my- 
self,” observed the Giant, stretching his neck out 
of Peter's trowsers’-pocket, and proceeding to 
help himself. 

** But I am in such a hurry,” pleaded Peter. 
‘*T have not seen Uncle George yet.” 

** And I am so hungry.” 

‘*Why do you always want something that 
just spoils what I want?” cried Peter, nearly be- 
side himself as the Giant kept on eating and eat- 
ing and eating. 

**T suppose because I am so contrary,” an- 
swered the Giant, with his mouth full. 

Peter groaned. ‘Think of being obliged to 
stand before a table with a great, greedy, glut- 
tonous, tiresome Giant, who ate till Peter began 
to hope that he would never be able to get back 
in the pocket again. But there was no such 
comfort for Peter. When he had eaten the din- 
ner of ten men the Giant shut himself up as 
small as ever and popped back again. 

By this time it was quite dark, and Uncle 
George was telling the children such a delightful 
story that all the grown people could not help 
listening also. ‘They were very still, for Uncle 
George had a weak voice and disliked a noise. 
So, of course, at the most interesting point, our 
Giant begins to rattle the marbles in Veter’s pock- 
et. 

‘*S-s-h,” said Peter. 

“Sha’n’t!” said the Giant. ‘‘I don't care for 
the stupid story! I am having a nice game 
here.” 


Uncle George raised his voice, and gave Peter 


| a vexed look. 


‘The Giant dropped a marble from Peter's pock- 
et. It fell and rolled on the marble hearth with 
a loud noise. 

** Why can’t you be quiet?” said Peter. 


‘*T always had a contrary disposition,” re- 
turned the Giant, clicking a slate-pencil on the 
table, 


“T am surprised,” said Peter’s father, much 


. by all this ee and buzzing. 
** Peter, leave the room and ge to bed.” 

Peter was very sorry not to hear the story, but 
the day had been so wretched that he thought he 
should be glad to go to sleep. But as he was 
getting down among the pillows something hit 
his nose. ‘The Giant had rolled up his trowsers 
and thrown them at him. 

‘“* Let me alone,” said Peter. ‘I am sleepy.” 

**T am not,” replied the Giant. ‘‘ 1 want some 
fun ;” and he pulled out the pillows from under 
Peter’s head. 

**Stop,” said Peter. 

Then the Giant began to shut himself up and 
stretch himself out so fast that it made Peter 
ran to see him, and he could not possibly go to 
sleep. 

And then, making himself very small, he’ sat 
up on the bedpost, and tickled Peter’s nose with 
a feather till Peter could hold his eyes open no 
longer, and fell a spite of him. . 

Peter slept late. hen he opened his eyes it 
was not only daylight, but the bell was ringing 
for breakfast. Peter attempted to get up, but 
something was in his way!—the Giant, stretched 
out at his longest, had curled himself all about 
the bed, and was snoring. 

‘“* Let me out,” said Peter. 

** Let me alone,” answered the Giant. 

‘¢ But I want to get up.” 

‘¢ And FT choose to sleep.” 

“Oh, how disagreeable a contrary person is!” 
said Peter, 

The Giant turned on his other side, and snored 
harder than ever.. Nine o'clock! Ten o'clock! 
The sun shone in Peter’s eyes. His head ached. 
He was so tired! 

*¢ Why did you not sleep last night when I was 
sleepy ?” asked Peter. ‘*‘Then you could get up 
when I am ready.” 

‘Why when your mamma gives you an or- 
der do you always try to do something else?” 
returned the Giant. ‘* Because you are con- 
trary. Well, I am contrary.” 

Then he snored for another hour, And by 
that time Uncle George had gone, saying: 

“‘T think little Peter has altered very much. 
He used to be fond of me, but I have scarcely 
seen him at all.” . 

Poor Peter! his heart was full, but he was de- 
termined not to cry again for the ‘‘ nasty Giant,” 
as he called him; and getting a book he began 
to read. When he was nicely in the middle of 
the story the Giant began to shake him. 

Peter took no notice. 

** Come,” said the Giant, ‘‘ this won't do.” 

** What won't?” 

‘* We must have a run out of doors,” 

“But it is cold. I want to read.” 

**T want fresh air.” 

**Go and get it, then,” said Peter. 

“Not without you,” answered the Giant; but 
Peter continued to read. 

The Giant sent Peter’s book spinning out of 
his hand. Peter sat still in his chair. The 
Giant stuck one leg out of Peter’s pocket, and 
began to spin around on it like a top; of course 
Peter could not help spinning around with him. 

- **Stop! I am dizzy!” cried Peter. 

** Come out and walk, then.” 

So’ Peter went to walk with the Extension 
Giant. And whichever way he turned the Gi- 
ant said, ‘‘ No, we must take the other way.” 
And if Peter walked fast the Giant threw out 
one leg and dragged it, so that Peter could bare- 
ly get on at all; but when Peter was tired the 
Giant said, continually, ‘‘ Hurry, now. Do you 
suppose I want to be all day on the road ?” 

** What does ail you ?” said Peter at last. 

**Oh! I was always contrary, you know,” an- 
swered the Giant. * 

Peter now noticed that they were walking in 
a street that he had never seen before. 

‘* Where are we?” he asked the Giant. 

‘Tn a fine country for people like you and me,” 
said the Giant. ‘‘ This is the country where 
every vViing is contrary. So take care of your- 
8 


** How take care?” asked Peter. 

_ “Oh, you will see,” replied the Giant, laugh- 
ing. 

Peter wondered very much how he would see. 
Just then he spied a fine hill covered with snow. 

** Oh, I am so glad that I brought my sled,” 
he cried, running up to the top, and giving him- 
selfa shove. The sled moved a little and stopped. 
The hill had suddenly flattened. 

‘¢ What is the matter ?” asked the Giant. 

** Why, you can’t think how it makes a fellow 
feel,” said Peter. 

““Oh yes, I can; or at least your mamma 
can. From your contrary nature you have dis- 
appointed her many a time, exactly like that. 
Not about sleds, to be sure, but when she was 
expecting something very nice from you.” 

They walked on till they reached a fine frozen 
pond. Peter began at once to buckle on his 
skates, but at his first step the ice suddenly 
dissolved, and Peter went down over his head 
in water, and would have drowned if the Giant 
had not caught him. 

‘* How does any boy skate or slide here, I 
should like to know?” asked Peter, as he came 
out, sulky and dripping. 

**Very few boys ever get the chance,” said 
the Giant; ‘‘for here every grain of dust, and 
drop of water, and atom of air is so perfectly 
contrary that, as you see, the ice will dissolve if 
you only say you are going to skate. But the 
way in which the boys manage is this: If they 
have a sled they keep it covered till they are at 
the top of the hill, and then, before you can wink, 
they are down the hill like lightning. Just so 
with skates. You must turn your back and 





buckle on your skates, and then, if you are 








swift and sure on your skates, you may get 
across before the ice has time to dissolve. It 
is dangerous work, however, and no boy, unless 
he 1s brought up in the country, should ever at- 
tempt it. I have known a boy whose neck was 
broken on his sled. As he was half-way down 
the hill it flattened suddenly.” 

‘*What an uncomfortable country!” said Pe- 
ter. . 

.** Yes,” answered the Giant. ‘‘ Contrary things 
are always uncomfortable. But I am tired, Let 
us sit down on this bench.” 

Peter was willing enough to rest, but as he was 
sitting down the bench jumped from under him, 
and he came to the ground with a tremendous 
thump. 

** Dear me!” said the Giant, ‘‘you should 
have popped down on it instantly.” 

“*T call such a country mean!” cried Peter, 
getting up, red and angry. Just then he spied 
some fine flowers growing in the.open window 
of a house near by. ‘To hide his mortification 
Peter went up to peep in the window and smell 
the flowers, which sent out a delicious odor. 
But as he bent his head the flowers shut up 
flat, and ran a long thorn into his nose. 

Peter turned away, ready tocry. ‘‘I am go- 
ing home,” he said. 

At once the road, which lay straight before 
him, doubled, twisted, turned about, and ran in 
every direction. . 

‘* Now what are we to do?” exclaimed Peter, 
much frightened. : 

“Why, sit down and enjoy the pleasant sun,” 
answered the Giant; and you would have thought 
that he had snuffed the sun out, so instantly did 
it disappear, leaving the sky covered with clouds, 

“But if the sun pops out whenever any body 
likes it,” said Peter, ‘‘ how do they have any set- 
tled weather ?” 

‘*'They never do have any,” replied the Giant. 
** A country of contraries is like a perverse per- 
son, You can never say what will happen in the 
next five minutes; and whatever you do you 
wish you had done something else! The way to 
manage is this. Say, I hope we shall have no 
sun. I dislike the heat. See! there it is out 
again. And when you are going on a journey 
you must name the opposite direction, and then 
your road will take you where you wish. We 
will not go home to-night, will we, Peter? See 
now! here we are at your mother’s door!” 

**But your atoms of dust and water are stu- 
pid,” remarked Peter. ‘‘ They are all the time 
being cheated.” 

** Exactly,” said the Giant. ‘So is a con- 
trary person.” 

The Extension Giant is still in Peter’s pocket ; 
but Peter has grown so much afraid of being 
— that I think we shall soon be rid of 





THE HYGIENE OF BEAUTY. 


r. the care and cultivation of personal beauty 
were merely a means of increasing human at- 
tractiveness, they would justly claim the consid- 
eration of us all; for it is our duty to make our- 
selves mutually agreeable. There is hardly Puri- 
tanism enough nowadays to deny this. It would 
be difficult, we suppose, to find another Mrs. 
Praise-God Barebones, who so grieved at the 
beauty of her daughter that she never ceased 
exhorting her to hang her head, poke out her 
neck, turn in her toes, and otherwise distort her 
naturally fair proportions, lest they might please 
the ungodly. If there are any such mothers ex- 
tant we would remind them that health and good 
looks are so closely associated that it is almost 
impossible to have one without the other. Thus, 
while with the least natural affection they can 
not refuse our advice in regard to the former, 
they will be obliged to accept our counsels for 
the improvement of the latter. 

The first great law of beauty, as of health, is 
cleanliness, which, moreover, being ‘‘ next to god- 
liness,” is allied to piety. Moses and Mohammed 
both recommended frequent ablutions, and every- 
good Mussulman not only prays, but washes five 
times a day. Pure water is the best of all agents 
of cleanliness. It should neither be very cold 
nor hot. It is most favorable to the beauty of 
the skin and complexion when lukewarm. A 
bath is taken daily by the wise, and should be by 
every person. Its temperature, when used for the 
toilette only, should not be more or Jess than 70° 
Fahrenheit. Rain or river water is the best, and 
soap is the only addition ordinarily required. 
After a bath of the proper kind the skin becomes 
softer, more flexible, sleek, and glossy, ‘The 
body should always be rapidly and thoroughly 
dried, and a brisk walk or some active exercise 
or other for a few minuies afterward will be ad- 
vantageous. 

The various Russian and Turkish baths, and 
the whole so-called hydropathic system, the effect 
of all of which is to foree the perspiration, are 
not favorable to the beauty of the skin. A sim- 
ple vapor-bath, with moderate rubbing, may be 
allowed, but not the floods of hot steam. followed 
by dashes of ice-water, and the dislocating proc- 
ess of shampooing. ‘The ancient practice of 
anointing the body after bathing with oil and 
perfumed unguents was favorable to the health 
and beauty of the skin, and might be revived 
with advantage. The Egyptians rub away the 
hard points with pumice-stone, and when mod- 
erately applied the effect seems good. There are 
various emollient and perfumed baths, which are 
in great favor with the luxurious. These are 
composed of oil, milk, butter-milk, or various 
aromatic herbs. ‘The famous beauty of the 


Court of Napoleon I., Madame Tallien, was in 
the habit of bathing herself in strawberries and 
cream. The most serious objection to the use of 
milk and other drinkable and edible materials for 
the female bath is the chance of these being servea 
to meet the demands of the public appetite after 
having satisfied the requirements of 


the private 
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toilette. In fact, the milk used to lave the limbs 
of a luxurious Parisian dame, becoming the per- 
quisite of her femme de chambre, was traced from 
the bathing-tub to the breakfast-table. ‘The best 
of all emollient baths is that made of bran and 
water. Flax-seed is also a good ingredient. For 
an aromatic bath there is nothing better than 
lavender, which derives its name from this use. 
‘The French péte d’amandes, made of almonds, 
ground rice, orris root, essence of lavender, cloves, 
etc., is often added by the Parisian dames to their 
baths, and its effect is highly appreciated by them. 

There is nothing more unfavorable to female 
beauty than late hours. Women who, either from 
necessity or choice, spend most of the day in bed 
and the night at work or in dissipation, have al- 
ways a pale, faded complexion, and darkly- 
rimmed and wearied eyes. Too much sleep is 
almost as hurtful as too little, and is sure to bloat 
the person with a pallid, unwholesome fat. 

‘The diet has a marked influence upon personal 
beauty. Generous living is favorable to good 
looks, as it tends to fill out and give color and 
sleekness to the skin. A gross and excessive in- 
dulgence, however, in eating and drinking, is fatal 
to female charms, especially where there is a 
great tendency to ‘‘making flesh.” Regularity 
of time in the daily repasts, and scientific cook- 
ing, are the best means of securing not only good 
healih but good looks. The appetite should 
never be wasted during the intervals between 
meals on pastry, confectionery, or any other 
tickler of the appetite, which gratifies the taste 
but does not support the system. There is an 
old French saying, of the fifteenth century, to 
this effect : 

“To rise at five, to dine at nine, 
To sup at five, to sleep at nine, 
Will make you live to ninety-nine.” 

This proverb, inasmuch as it inculcates early 
rising and early going to bed, with regularity of 
eating and drinking, is as worthy of acceptance 
now as ever. 

Exercise is, of course, essential to personal 
beauty. It animates the whole physical life, 
quickens the circulation of the blood, heightens 
the color, develops the growth, and perfects the 
form of each limb and the entire body. It also 
gives elasticity and grace to every movement. 

Swimming, which is so generally neglected by 
women, is one of the best possible exercises for 
growing girls. It requires a regularity of move- 
ment favorable to graceful development, especial- 
ly of the chest and hips. 

Dancing is also an excellent exercise, but not 
as it is generally practiced. Nothing, in fact, 
can be more hurtful to the health than the fash- 
ionable balls in overcrowded rooms, where the 
atmosphere is hot and pestilential, the excite- 
ment intense and sensual, and the indulgence 
in eating and drinking excessive and untimely. 
The dance, to be healthful, should be in the open 
air or in well-ventilated rooms, and should con- 
sist not of the stiff, mincing paces of the modern 
beau and belle, but of the hearty shake-downs 
and double-shuffles of their grandams and grand- 
sires. 

The game of battle-door and shuttle-cock is 
good, and so is the croquet now in vogue; but 
both should be played always in the open air, 
and with an outdoor freshness of spirit, and not 
the tameness of drawing-room attitudes and man- 
ners. 

Gymnastics, or calisthenics, as they are some- 
times called, should be a branch of all educa- 
tion, and especially of that of girls. Anthro- 
pology, or in fact any other ology, is compara- 
tively unimportant when compared with that art 
which is essential to the development of the phys- 
ical vigor and beauty of woman. It was in the 
gymnasium where the Greek woman formed her- 
self into that immortal model of graceful propor- 
tion which all admire and strive to imitate, but 
neither modern art nor nature can reach. 

Walking is the most obvious mode of exercising 
the body, but is so embarrassed by the awkward 
drapery of fashion that it has become an artificial 
movement, which is by no means favorable to 
the grace and health of the body. ‘The frame 
should be free of every constricting band or tight 
garment, and the foot covered with a shoe adapt- 
ed to its natural shape, so as to admit of perfect 
ease of posture and facility of movement. With 
the form thus emancipated it should move in 
walking so briskly as to quicken the circulation, 
bring a good warmth to the skin, and a moderate 
perspiration. Horseback exercise is particularly 
favorable to female form, attitude, and grace. It 
is, moreover, held to be the best preventive of an 
excessive lustiness. 

The chief rule in regard to dress is that it 
should never be worn so as to interfere with the 
natural action and movement of the body. All 
tight-fitting coverings which check the circulation 
of the blood, pain the acute sensibility of the 
nerves, and impede muscular motion, are inju- 
rious not only to health but to beauty of color as 
well as form. ‘The Greeks and Romans seldom 
covered their heads; but this exposure is said 
to have favored a precocious -furrowing of the 
forehead and corners of the eyes with wrinkles. 
We Americans are apt to keep our heads not 
only covered out of doors but indoors. This 
habit is particularly injurious to the hair, and is 
a common cause of baldness. ‘The hat, bonnet, 
or cap, should be generally light, as, with the nat- 
ural covering of the hair, the head does not re- 
quire much additional protection. ‘There should 
be always, although there is seldom or never, a 
front piece sufficiently wide to shade the eyes and 
upper part of the face, In putting on the child’s 
hat or cap, care should be taken that the ears lie 
smooth under the rim—which, moreover, should 
never be stiff.and hard. ‘The practice of lining 
the hat with an impermeable stuff, such as oil- 
silk and varnished leather, is bad, as it prevents 
the evaporation of the perspiration, which, re- 
taining on the skin and irritating it, frequently 


produces a redness of the forehead and sometimes 


ugly pimples. The baring of the face, shoulders, 
arms, and legs of young children, with a view of 
displaying their tender charms, is a great folly, 
and fatal to health and beauty. ‘The fashionable 
full-dress of our dames, which seems to mean as 
scanty dress as possible, is neither modest, whole- 
some, nor favorable to feminine charms. The 
veil is an excellent article of apparel, not only as a 
protection against the winter's cold but the sum- 
‘mer’s heat, the dust, and the light. The kid 
glove is particularly favorable to the beauty of the 
skin of the hand, which it renders smooth and 
flexible. It. should, however, not be worn as 
pinching as it generally is, with the view of giv- 
ing the hand a false semblance of smallness, The 
fashionable shoe is altogether faulty. Its high 
and misplaced heel throws the toes forward and 
pinches them, weakens the arch of the foot, and 
gives a tottering step to the walk which becomes 
graceless, unsettles the balance of the body, and 
disfigures its form, 

If women will wear corsets care should be taken 
to have them properly adapted to their natural 
forms. ‘The pressure of a corset should be par- 
ticularly slight. where it is brought in contact 
with those organs which are the most sensible 
and the least resisting, Its elasticity should be 
so great that it does not oppose the least obstacle 
to the freest movement of the ribs and the dilata- 
tion of the stomach. Above it should be so full 
as to hold the breasts without compressing them; 
and there should be no shoulder-straps. The 
whalebones and the steel springs should be so 
numerous, thin, flexible, and well-placed, as not 
to press painfully any where or embarrass the 
free movement of the chest. Instead of the busk 


of a broad and tough piece of inelastic. wood, 
there should be two pieces of narrow whalebone, 
separated from each other by elastic tissue. The 
corset, moreover, should follow the line of the 
figure, and indicate, not counterfeit, the natural 
waist. Young girls should never be allowed to 
put on a pair of corsets before they have reach- 
ed womanhood; and, when once assumed, care 
should be taken to adapt them to every change 
of development. 

Finally, the best means of acquiring and pre- 
serving good looks is the proper culture of the 
understanding and affections. <A quick intelli- 
gence and a gentle sentiment will be reflected 
purely in the coarsest medium, and endow the 
homeliest face with an attractiveness beyond that 
of all charms of mere form and complexion. 








PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE Parisian world has recently been sad- 
dened by two cases of mental derangement 
in well-known men, beloved by a large circle of 
friends. One of these, Eugene Forcade, the dis- 
tinguished critic of the Revue des deux Mondes, 
is still in a very alarming state of health. The 
other, the Deputy, Henri Didier, appeared a few 
days since, dressed as a Turk, at the house of 
M. Rouher, who saw at a glance that he was in- 
sane. He was sent at once to a lunatic asylum, 
where he received proper medical care, notwith- 
standing which he survived the frightful attack 
but a few days. M. Didier was unmarried, and 
possessed a large fortune. He left three million 
francs by will to the artiste, Madame Denain, 
formerly of the Comedie Frangaise ; three hun- 
dred thousand frances to Alexandre Dumas, ji/s ; 
a hundred thousand francs to the celebrated writ- 
er, Edmond About; a hundred thousand francs 
to a lady friend ; and twenty thousand francs to 
Victorien Sardou. 

The Camp of St. Maur, just opened to the 
public, is about to become a resort for fair prom- 
enaders, like the Camp of Vincennes a few years 
ago. ‘The encampment is occupied by native 
Zouaves from Algeria, commanded by General 
Bourbaki. Their Arab costumes, bronzed faces, 
and manners and customs so different from our 
own, excite much interest and curiosity. 

As every thing at Paris is turned into an oc- 
casion for dress, camp toilettes are already in 
preparation for the promenades to St. Maur. 
‘These are composed of skirts of English worsted 
serge or cashmere, trimmed on the bottom with 
a pleated flounce. Over this skirt is worn a 
polonaise, in the Marie Leczinska egies that is, 
caught up at the sides by broad sash ends, sur- 
mounted by flat bows, and trimmed with passe- 
menterie set on in brandenburgs. The corsage 
is plain and high, and is open in front, showing 
a stomacher, unstarched, and usually with a frill. 
The sleeves are close, with cuffs trimmed on the 
top with passementerie. Some add aiguillettes 
of silk, fastened to the left shoulder, to this cos- 
tume, which is usually of one color, oftenest of 
black, though lighter colors will probably be 
more worn as spring advances. Black, howev- 
er, was never so much in vogue as it has been 
for some time past, and now black mantelets are 
reappearing, the necessary accompaniment to the 
mantillas, the indispensable appendage to all bon- 
nets. 

The truth of this was evident on Easter Sun- 
day, at the chapel of the Tuileries, where, after 
mass, was celebrated the baptism of two chil 
dren whose fathers are the representatives of the 
new and old French aristocracy. One was the 
son of Marshal Canrobert ; the other, of the 
Duke de Montmorency de Talleyrand-Périgord. 
The Emperor and Empress had consented to be 
the godfather and godmother of the two illus- 
trious babes, The Empress wore a dress of 
pearl-gray silk with long train, flounced behind 
| but not in front, a black Jace shawl and bonnet, 
with black and white aigrette. 





| select portion of the official world to celebrate the 
| betrothal of his son, M. Achille Murat, to the 
} Princess of Mingrelia, whose beauty attracted 
such attention last. winter at the court balls. 
The frequenters of the court must have often re- 


; Prince Murat lately gathered together the most | 


or corset-bone fixed in the centre, generally made” 








marked the Dowager Princess, who is still pos- 
sessed of great beauty, and who wears magnifi- 
cent jewels, especially a diamond and emerald 
serpent of prodigious value, worn according to 
the dress as a necklace, belt, or diadem. The 
young princess is extremely pretty. She is tall 
and slender, with large black eyes, magnificent 
hair, and that regularity of features which char- 
acterizes the Caucasian race to which she be- 


‘longs. Her brother is likewise very remarkable 


for his beauty, which is set off by the Mingrelian 
uniform of white cloth, belted round the waist, 
with close-fitting pantaloons and high boots. 

On this brilliant occasion the toilettes were 
magnificent. I cite as specimens those of the 
Countess d’Orbe and her daughter. The Count- 
ess wore a dress of black lace, caught up as a 
tunic over black satin, with yellow Persian roses 
and beetle green leaves. The immense train be- 
hind, with a flounce of black lace, sloped on each 
side from under broad sash ends which fell from 
the waist. The corsage was décolletée, very low 
in the middle of the front, where it disclosed a 
black satin bodice, covered with Brazilian to- 
pazes, forming flowers-with leaves of green en- 
amel. ‘The coiffure was a pouf' of yellow roses, 
confined by a topaz agrafe. 

The young girl's toilette was as fresh as her 
twenty summers—a. dress of white tulle bouil- 
lonnée en muage, with large puffings of tulle, 
caught up by three bias folds of green silk, in the 


- middle of which were fastened three bias folds 


of tulle... This sash surrounded a beautiful clus- 
ter of eglantines of different colors, which form- 
ed, as it were, a large cockade on the skirt about 
the height of the knee. Very small clusters of 
eglantine, inserted in the puffings of the panniers, 
seemed to fasten them to the skirt. The Wat- 
teau corsage, somewhat high on the shoulders 
and square in front and behind, was of white 
puffed tulle, with a narrow piping of green silk 
around the puffs. A bouquet was fastened at 
the side near the left shoulder. White blonde, 
rather high and @ pied droit—that is, standing 
up at the sides on the shoulder instead of falling 
in the form of a bertha—surrounded the waist. 
This manner of wearing lace is quite new, as 
well as the large round crowns with a high dia- 
dem which many ladies wore at Prince Murat’s 
assembly. ‘These are the invention of Leroy, 
now the Empress’s hair-dresser, who made her 
wear a.crown of this sort, composed of violets and 
diamonds, when she was lately in half mourning. 

The Empress has greatly contributed to the 
abandonment of the bonnet, which is giving way 
more and more for the mantilla, as is very natu- 
ral on the part of a Spanish sovereign. In the 
ceremonies of Passion-Week she even absolutely 
prohibited bonnets. At the grand concert which 
took place on Good Friday in the chapel of the 
Tuileries all the ladies were required to attend 
with the head covered with a black veil, as is 
done at Rome when one goes to the Vatican for 
the ceremonies of the functions (Funzioni of St. 
Peter at Rome). It is very probable that no- 
thing but mantillas will be worn before long. 
The bonnets are already accompanied with lace 
mantelets, which fall on the waist, crossing in 
front, and furnished with tabs that tie behind 
like a ceinture pans. 

The Prince Imperial is expected to-morrow. 
He returns to Paris after visiting Cherbourg, 
where he was cordially welcomed, it is said, by 
the fleet and the people. He could not have 
seen much of the latter, save their backs and 
their faces, for he was constantly surrounded 
by so numerous a staff that he always seemed 
walking amidst a crowd. He has just made his 
first communion, and entered his thirteenth year. 
He is a child of delicate appearance, small for his 
age, fair haired, pale, and very much freckled ; 


| with large and beautiful light-blue eyes, and an 


air of great gentleness. _ He still limps, slightly. 
At Paris he is usually dressed in the Breton cos- 
tume, entirely of black velvet ; a full round jack- 
et, full breeches reaching to the knees, red or vi- 
olet stockings, and kid gaiters or shoes, trimmed 
with bows. On his journey to Cherbourg he 
wore the uniform of a sergeant of the Imperial 
Guard, which was not nearly so becoming to him 
as a dress more suited to his age. 
ELIANE DE Marsy. 











GASTRONOMY. 


Savoy CakE.—To make this cake with a hot mix- 
ture of the ingredients: Take one pound of loaf-sugar, 
powdered, one pint of good eggs, and fourteen ounces 
offlour. Warm a pan, free from grease, with the sugar 
in it in the oven until you can scarcely bear your hand 
against it; then take it out and pour in the eggs; 
whisk the whole together with a birch or wire whisk 
until it is quite light and cold, when it will be white 
and thick. If it should not whisk up well, warm it 
again and beat it as before; or it may be beat over 
the stove-fire until it is of the warmth of new milk. 
When it is finished, sift the flour and stir it in lightly 
with a spoon, adding a few drops-of essence of lemon 
to flavor it. Butter some tin or copper moulds regu- 


larly, so that there is not more on one place than an- - 


other, nor too thick either, with rather less on the top 
of the mould than the sides, Dust it with loaf-sugar 
sifted through a lawn sieve. Knock out all that does 
not adhere, and again dust it with fine flour; turn it 
out and knock the mould on the board as before. Tie 
or pin a piece of buttered paper round the mould, so 
as to come two or three inches above the bottom. Fix 
the mould in a stand and nearly fill it. Bake in a 
moderate oven. When done, the top should be firm 


and dry. Try it by pushing in a small piece of stick : 
or whisk, and if it comes out dry, itis done. The sur- | 
face of the cake should be quite smooth. There is as | 


much art in buttering the mould properly as in pre- 
paring the mixture, if not more. 

Rioz Breav.—Boil a quarter of a pound of rice till 
quite sofi, put it on a sieve to draiv, when cold mix it 
well with three-quarters of a pound of flour and a 
spoonful of yeast; Jet it stand for three hours to rise, 


then knead it up, and roll it in about a handful of flour | thin cord wound tightly about the neck of this 


so as to make it dry enough to put in the oven; about 
an hour and a quarter will bake it. It should not be 
cut bg a day or two old, and then looks like a honey- 
comb. | 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 
THE MALAY'S VENGEANCE. 


Some hours afterward Despard called Bran- 
don outside the cottage, and walked along the 
bank which overhung the beach. Arriving at a 
point several hundred yards distant from the cot- 
tage he stopped. Brandon noticed a deeper 
gloom upon his face and a sterner purpose on his 
resolute mouth. 

‘*T have called you aside,” said Despard, ‘‘ to 
say that I am going on a journey. I may be 
back immediately. If I do not return, will you 
say to any one who may ask”—and here he paused 
for a moment—‘‘say to any one who may ask, 
that I have gone away on important business, and 
that the time of my coming is uncertain.” 

‘*T suppose you can be heard of at Holby, in 
case of need.” 

‘“*T am never going back again to Holby.” 

Brandon looked surprised. 

**'To one like you,” said Despard, ‘I do not 
object to tell my purpose. You know what it is 
to seek for vengeance. The only feeling that I 
have is that. Love, tenderness, affection, all 
are idle words with me. 

‘There are three who pre-eminently were con- 
cerned in my father’s death,” continued Despard. 
**One was Cigole. The Carbonari have him. 
Langhetti tells me that he must die, unless he 
himself interposes to save him. And I think 
Langhetti will never so interpose. Langhetti is 
dying—another stimulus to vengeance. 

**'The one who has been the cause of this is 
Clark, another one of my father’s murderers. Le 
is in the hands of the law. His punishment is 
certain. 

‘“*There yet remains the third, and the worst, 
Your vengeance is satisfied on him. Mine is not. 
Not even the sight of that miscreant in the atti- 
tude of a bereaved father could for one moment 
move me to pity. I took note of the agony of 
his face. I watched his grief with joy. I am 
going to complete that joy. He must die, and 
no mortal can save him from my hands.” 

The deep, stern tones of Despard were like the 
knell of doom, and there was in them such de- 
terminate vindictiveness that Brandon saw all 
remonstrance to be useless. 

He marked the pale sad face of thisman. Hg 
saw in it the traces of sorrow of longer standing 
than any which he might have felt about the 
manuscript that he had read. It was the face 
of a man who had suffered so much that life had 
become a burden. 

‘“*You are a clergyman,” said Brandon at 
length, with a faint hope that an appeal to his 
profession might have some effect. 

Despard smiled cynically. 

**T am a man,” said he. 

‘*Can not the discovery of a sister,” asked 
Brandon, ‘‘ atone in some degree for your grief 
about your father?” 

Despard shook his head wearily. 

‘*No,” said he, ‘‘I must do something, and 
only one purpose is before me now. I see your 
motive. You wish to stop short of taking that 
devil's life. It is useless to remonstrate. My 
mind is made up. Perhaps I may come back 
unsuccessful. If so—I must be resigned, I sup- 
pose. At any rate you know my purpose, and 
can let those who ask after me know, in a general 
way, what I have said.” 

With a slight bow Despard walked away, leay- 
ing Brandon standing there filled with thoughts 
which were half mournful, half remorseful. 

On leaving Brandon Despard went at once to 
the inn. The crowd without had dwindled away 
to half a dozen people, who were still talking 
about the one event of the day. Making his 
way through these he entered the inn. 

The landlord stood there with a puzzled face, 
discussing with several friends the case of the 
day. More particularly he was troubled by the 
sudden departure of the old man, who about an 
hour previously had started off in a great hurry, 
leaving no directions whatever as to what was to 
be done with the body up stairs. It was this 
which now perplexed the landlord. 

Despard listened attentively to the conversa- 
tion. ‘The landlord mentioned that Potts had 
taken the road to Brandon. The servant who 
had been with the young man had not been seen. 
If the old man should not return what was to be 
done ? 

This was enough for Despard, who had his 
horse saddled without delay and started also on 
the Brandon road. He rode on swiftly for some 
time, hoping to overtake the man whom he pur. 
sued. He rode, however, several miles with. 
out coming in sight of him or of any one like 
him. At last he reached that hollow which had 
been the scene of his encounter with Clark. As 
he descended into it he saw a group of men by 
the road-side surrounding some object. In the 
middle of the road was a farmer’s wagon, and a 
horse was standing in the distance. 

Despard rode up and saw the prostrate figure 
ofa man. He dismounted. The farmers stood 
aside and disclosed the face. 

Tt was Potts. 

Despard stooped down. It was already dusk ; 
but even in that dim light he saw the coils of a 


victim, from one end of which a leaden bullet 
hung down. . 
By that light also he saw the hilt of a weapon 
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which had been 
the blood had 
It was a Malay creese. _ 

carven a name: 
JOHN POTTS. 





Acire rehevraioy domacpoy ddpev. 

Tue excitement which had prevailed through 
the of Denton was intensified by the ar- 
rival there of the body of the old man. For his 
mysterious death no one ‘could’ account except 


one . : 
prised by his opeot aul to homhe 

i ly return, to whom he 
perccrte pe circumstances of: the discovery. 
Brandon ‘knew who it was that; could wield that 
cord, what arm it was that-had held that weapon, 
and what heart it was that was animated by suf- 
ficient vengeance to strike these blows. 

Despard, finding his purpose thus unexpected- 
ly taken away, remained in the'village and .wait- 
ed... There was one whom he wished to see 
again. On the following day Frank Brandon 
arrived from London. He met Langhetti with 
deep emotion, and learned from his brother the 
astonishing story of Edith, 

On the following day that long-lost baad her- 
self appeared in company with Mrs, Thornton. 
Ser teen, always fragile, now appeared frailer 
than ever, her face had a deeper pallor, her eyes 
an intenser lustre, her expression was more un- 
earthly. ‘The joy which the brothers felt at find- 
ing their sister was subdued by an involuntary 
awe which was inspired by her presence. She 
seemed to them as she had seemed to others, 
like one who had arisen from the dead. 

At the sight of her Langhetti’s face grew.ra- 
diant—all pain seemed to leave him. She bent 
over him, and their wan lips met in the only kiss 
which they had ever exchanged, with all that 
deep love which they had felt for one another. 
She sat by his bedside. She seemed to appro- 
priate him to herself. The others acknowledged 
this quiet claim and gave way to it. 

As she kissed Langhetti’s lips he murmured 
faintly : 

‘*T knew you would come.” 

** Yes,” said Edith. ‘* We will go together.” 

** Yes, sweetest and dearest,” said Langhetti. 
“And | therefore we meet now never to part 


again. 

She looked at him fondly. 

“The time of our deliverance is near, oh my 
friend.” 

‘* Near,” repeated Langhetti, with a smile of 
ecstasy—‘‘near. Yes, you have already by your 
presence brought me nearer to my immortality.” 

Mrs. Thornton was pale and wan; and the 
shock which she felt at the sight of her brother 
at first overcame her. 

Despard said nothing to her through the day, 
but as evening came on he went up to her and in 
a low voice said, ‘‘ Let us take a walk.” 

Mrs. Thornton looked at him earnestly, and 
then put on her bonnet. It was quite dark as 
they left the house. ‘They walked along the 
road. The sea was on their left. 

‘* This is the last that we shall see of one an- 
other, Little Playmate,” said Despard, after a long 
silence. ‘‘I have left Holby forever.” 

‘* Left Holby! Where are you going ?” asked 
Mrs. Thornton, anxiously. 

‘To join the army.” 

‘The army !” 

**Little Playmate,” said Despard, ‘‘ even my 
discovery of my father’s death has not changed 
me. Even my thirst for vengeance could not 
take the place of my love. Listen—I flung my- 
self with all the ardor that I could command into 
the pursuit of my father’s murderers. I forced 
myself to an unnatural pitch of pitilessness and 
vindictiveness. 1 set out to pursue one of the 
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“IT WAS POTTS,”. 


worst of these men with the full determination 
to kill him. God saved me from blood-guilti- 
ness. I found the man dead in the road. After 
this all my passion for vengeance died out, and I 
was brought face to face with the old love’ and 
the old despair. But each of us would die rather 
than do wrong, or go on in a wrong course. ‘The 
only thing left for us is to separate forever.” 

**Yes, forever,” murmured Mrs, Thornton. ° 

‘* Ah, Little Playmate,” he continued, taking 
her hand, ‘‘ you are the one who was not only 
my sweet companion but the bright ideal of my 
youth. You always stood transfigured in my 
eyes. You, Teresa, were in my mind something 
perfect—a bright, brilliant being unlike any oth- 
er. Whether you were really what I believed 
you mattered not so far as the effect upon me 
was concerned. You were at once a real and an 
ideal being. I believed in you, and believe in 
you yet. 

““T was not a lover; I was a devotee. My 
feelings toward you-are.such as Dante describes 
his feelings toward his Beatrice. My love is’ ten- 
der and reverential. I exalt you to a plane above 
my own. What I say may sound extravagant to 
you, but it is actual fact with me. Why it should 
I can only say—I am so 
made. 

‘We part, and I leave you; but I shall be 
like Dante, I suppose, and as the years pass, in- 
stead of weakening my love they will only refine 
it and purify it. You will be to me a guardian 
angel,-a patron saint—your name shall always 
mingle with my prayers. Is it impious to name 
your ‘name in prayer? I turn away from you 
because I would rather suffer than do wrong. 
May I not pray for my darling?” 

**T don’t know what.to do,” said Mrs. Thorn- 
ton, wearily. ‘* Your power over me is fearful. 
Lama, I would do any 
thing for your sake. 
You talk about your 
memories ; it is not for 
me tospeak about mine. 
Whether you idealize 
me or not, after all, 
you must -know what 
I really am.” 

** Would you be glad 
never to see me again?” 

The hand which Des- 
pard held trembled. 

‘Tf you would be 
happier,” said she. 

‘** Would you be glad 
if I could conquer this 
love of mine, and meet 
you again as coollyas a 
common friend ?”- ° 

**T want you to be 
happy, Lama,” she re- 
plied: ‘‘I would suffer 
myself to make you 
happy.” 

She was weeping.— 
Despard folded her in 
his arms. 

‘*This once,” said 
he, ‘‘the only time, 
Little Playmate, in this 
life.” 

She wept upon his 
breast. 

“TeXevraioy domac- 
| pov ddpev,” said Des- 
pard, murmuring in a 
| low voice the opening 
of the song of the dead, 
so well known, so often 
sung, so fondly remem- 
bered—the song which 
bids farewell to the dead 





“SHE WAS WEEPING, DESPARD FOLDED HER IN HIS ARMS." 





when the friends bestow 
the ‘‘last kiss.” 











He bent down his head. Her head fell. 
lips touched her forehead. 

She felt the beating of his heart; she felt his 
frame tremble from head to foot; she heard’ his 
deep-drawn breathing, every breath a sigh. 

‘*Tt is our last farewell,” said he, in a voice of 
agony. . 

Then he tore himself away, and, a few minutes 
later, was riding from the village. 


His 





CHAPTER LX. 
CONCLUSION. 


A MONTH passed. Despard gave no sign. A 
short note which he wrote to Brandon announced 
his arrival at London, and informed him that im- 
portant affairs required his departure abroad. - 

The cottage was but a small plaee, and Bran- 
don determined to have Langhetti conveyed to 
the Hall. An ambulance was obtained from Ex- 
eter, and on this Langhetti and Edith were taken 
away. 

On arriving at Brandon Hall Beatrice found 
her diary in its place of concealment, the mem- 
ory of old sorrows which could never be forgot- 
ten.. But those old sorrows were passing away 
now, in the presence of her new joy. 

And yet that joy was darkened by the cloud 
of a new sorrow. Langhetti was dying. His 
frail form became more and more attenuated 
every day, his eyes more lustrous, his face more 
spiritual. Down every step of that way which 
led to the grave Edith went with him, seeming 
in her own face and form to promise a speedier 
advent.in that spirit-world where she longed to 
arrive. Beside these Beatrice watched, and Mrs. 
Thornton added her tender care. 

Day by day Langhetti grew worse. At last one 
day he called for his violin. He had caused it to 
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DREW HIS BOW ACROSS THE STRINGS.” 


be sent for on a previous occasion, but had never 
used it. His love for music was satisfied by the 
songs of Beatrice. Now he wished to exert his 
own skill with the last remnants of his strength. 

Langhetti was propped up by pillows, so that 
he might hold the instrument. Near him Edith 
reclined on a sofa. Her large, lustrous eyes were 
fixed on him. Her breathing, which came and 
went rapidly, showed her utter weakness and 
prostration. 

Langhetti drew his bow across the strings. 

It was a strange, sweet sound, weak, but sweet 
beyond all words—a long, faint, lingering tone, 
which rose and died and rose again, bearing 
away the souls of those: who heard it into a 


realm of enchantment and delight. 


That tone gave strength to Langhetti. It was 
as though some unseen power had been invoked 
and had come to his aid.’ The tones came forth 
more strongly, on firmer pinions, flying from the 
strings and towering through the air. 

The strength of these tones seemed to emanate 
from some unseen power ; so also did their mean- 
ing. It was a meaning beyond what might be in- 
telligible to those who listened—a meaning be- 
yond mortal thought. 

Yet Langhetti understood it, and so did Edith. 
Her eyes grew brighter, a flush started to her 
wan cheeks, her breathing grew more rapid. 

The music went on. - More subtle, more pene- 
trating, more thrilling in its mysterious meaning, 
it rose and swelled through the air, like the song 
of some unseen ones, who were waiting for new- 
comers tothe Invisible land. 

Suddenly Beatrice gave a piercing cry. She 
rushed to Edith’s sofa. -Edith lay back, her mar- 
ble face motionless, her white lips apart, her 
eyes looking upward. But the lips breathed no 
more, and in the eyes there no longer beamed 
the light of life. ; 

At the ery of Beatrice the violin fell from 
Langhetti’s hand, and he sank back. His face 
was pe toward Edith. . He.saw her and knew 
it all. 

He said not a word, but lay with his face turned 
toward her. They wished to carry her away, 
but he gently reproved them. 

**Wait!” he murmured. ‘‘In a short time 
you will carry away another also. Wait.” 

They waited. 

An hour before midnight all was over. They 
had passed—those pure spirits, from a world 
which was uncongenial to a fairer world and a 
purer clime. 

They were buried side by side in the Brandon 
vaults. Frank then returned to London. Mrs. 
Thornton went back to Holby. The new rector 
was surprised at the request of the lady of ‘Thorn- 
ton Grange to be allowed to become organist in 
Trinity Church. She offered to pension off the 
old man who now presided there. Her request 
was gladly acceded to. Her zeal was remarka- 
ble. Every day she visited the church to prac- 
tice at the organ. ‘This became the purpose of 
her life. Yet of all the pieces two were per- 
formed most frequently in her daily practice, 
the one being the Agnus Dei; the other, the 
redevtaioy doracpoy of St. John Damascene. 
Peace! Peace! Peace! 

Was that cry of hers unavailing? Of Despard 
nothing was known for some time. Mr. Thorn- 
ton once mentioned to his wife that the Rev. 
Courtenay Despard had joined the Eleventh Regi- 
ment, and had gone to South Africa. He men- 
tioned this because he had seen a paragraph 
stating that a Captain Despard had been killed 
in the Kaffir war, and wondered whether it could 
by any possibility be their old friend or not. 

At Brandon Hall, the one who had been so 
long a prisoner and a slave soon became mistress. 

he gloom which had rested over the house 
was dispelled, and Brandon and his wife were 
soon able to look back, even to the darkest period 
of their lives, without fear of marring their perfect 
happiness. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD ANGEL. 


By FITZ HUGH LUDLOW. 





CHAPTER I. 


“Wuat you wants, my little sister, is to git religion— 
Jesus he come bimeby! 
Go look into de church-yard—see de little grabes, 
Some no longer dan you an’ I; : 


Den jump into the chariot and ride right along— 
Jump into de chariot and ride right along. 


‘*What you wants, my ole massa, is to git religion— 
Jesus he come bimeby! 
Don't wait for de corn git ripe in de fall, 
Oh, p’raps neber you come at all! 
Too late when de angel stand in de sky, 
And blow wid de trumpet—Ride right along, 
Jump into de chariot, and ride right along. 
**What shall poor sinnahs do 
When de moon turn into blood? 
Oh, jump into de chariot and ride right along! 
No more morvin’ calls for me, 
No more drivers’ horns, 
But jump into de chariot and ride right along— 
ide right along !” 


The singer was a middle-aged, motherly mu- 
latto woman, sitting in the pleasant spring sun- 
shine on the low door-step of an old Kentucky 
home, in the Valley of the Cumberland. A brill- 
iant tartan shawl, luxurious and ample as the 
heaviest rose-blanket, draped the threshold be- 
side her, its fringes trailing on the bright young 
grass; and on the shawl, with her golden curls 
straying over the woman’s lap, lay a child whose 
large soft eyes wondered lovingly at the sky, with 
whose liquid blue tenderness and breezy May- 
morn chase of sunlight following cloud they were 
akin. A little girl of seven years, fresher than 
the young grass, brighter than the shining air— 
in every limb, and pulse, and motion fuller of 
sorrowless grace and sinless abandon than the 
new-born breeze which momently lifted her curls 
with innocent toying finger to show the sun how 
beautiful a playmate the Lord had given it in its 
hout-old holiday. 

From this lovely picture, framed between the 
oaken door-posts of an ancient homestead’s long 
low southern wing, with a back-ground of snowy- 
floored kitchen and polished household tins, the 
bright new grass sloped in a natural lawn three 
furlongs down to the mossy rocks and lithe pale 
osiers cradling Garnet Run—a tributary to the 
Cumberland—whose stream laughed into snow 
and crystals on its broad shining shallows, 
dreamed in winy shadow over its deeper pools, 
and was the pride, the tutelary genius, the pro- 
prietary boundary, of the Dalmager demesne. 

The threshold which held the dusky singer and 
her fair little charge was a sunny island in a sea 
of caressing shade, whose tide fell and lifted as 
the breeze lay hushed, drinking charmed odors 
from the pink alabaster chalices of the great 
magnolias upreared above the lawn, or swept 
their glossy leaves into a tremor hurrying on for 
inspirations no less sweet from the bosoms of 
climbing Virgin-roses, which made the house- 
wall seem built of blossom; the twining jas- 
mine’s golden censers which swung on living 
chains of tendril from the topmost finger-tips of 
stately live-oaks, like benediction thuribles from 
priest to prince, to the kingly-appareled red-buds 
further down. Behind the house a dense wood- 
land went billowing upward and away toward the 
blue horizon-line of a distant mountain-chain. 
To the right and the left a rolling meadow coun- 
try threaded, with frequent water-glimpses, by 
the Garnet Run, bared a broad bosom to caress- 
ing wind and sun. Before the singer and the 
child, on many a fairy cascade, the ever-young 
stream was prattling in a silver tongue yet un- 
learned of man though old as Eden. From far 
a-field on either side came the tinkle of many a 
bell, the lowing of happy herds, and the bleating 
of simple sheep. Out of the inmost forest heart 
in the upland the thrush and the mocking-bird 
gurgled and pealed excess of joy. The glory 
and the peace of God welled every where—fell 
from the’ heavens— made fountains from the 
earth—and floated through all the air around. 
They came in music, in light, in perfume. . Ear- 
gate, eye-gate—every door of sense was opened 
tothem. It wasaday to make the Sybarite for- 
get that any other heaven was promised—the 
holy soul to pant with a passion of longing for 
the heaven which shall be whose antepast it was. 

Yet in the middle morning of a glory and a 
peace like this, in ‘that plaintive negro minor 
which is the very native voice of tears, the song 
of the nurse Kledda sounded above the pure 
child face that looked from her lap out of a gold- 
en halo of curls— 

**What shall poor sinnahs do-o-0-0 
When de moon turn into blood?” 

“*Kledda,” said the little girl, the far-away 
look suddenly leaving her eyes as for the first 
time she fixed them on the nurse, and gave her 
words the attention she had been wonderingly 





bestowing on the sky, ‘‘ Kledda, will the moon 
turn into blood ?” ¢ 

Kledda hugged the child to her bosom with 
an expression of surprise, as if the little one’s 
earnestness of understanding had only just awak- 
ened her to the full meaning of a negro hymn she 
had been singing in part at least by rote and me- 
chanically, as a sort of plaintive pastime and lul- 
laby substitute. 

“* Into blood—to-day—Miss Lily? Can’t tell, 
my darlin’ sweet! De good Lord know his own 
time!” 

‘* Does grandpa know, Kledda?” 

Kledda shuddered, caught Lily closer, and 
showed pallor even in her dusky cheeks as she 
kissed the golden halo of hair with a passionate 
tenderness, answering, 

‘Oh, sweet Miss Lily dear, don’t ask me such 
questions as dem. How can I tell, my darlin’ ?” 

‘* Qughtn’t grandpa to know, Kledda?” contin- 
ued Lily, in her earnestness rising to kneel by 
her nurse’s lap, and searching the simple yel- 
low face with her sincere, sweet eyes, ‘‘ Oughtn’t 
he, Kledda ?” 

‘¢ Why, dear Missy; why, my darlin’ ?” 

‘They didn’t think I heard them, Kledda— 
I’m a very little girl, and papa says there are 
many, many things must be kept from me—but 
I couldn’t help hearing the Doctor and the min- 
ister this morning, when Mr. Pulpiduster got 
into the Doetor’s gig to get a ride home after 
they’d both been in there—to see—Him.” And 
with a childish awe, which had none of Kledda’s 
terror in it, Lily pointed as she spoke the last 
word to the farther window in the wall of roses, 
where the breeze fanning back a snowy curtain 
showed a row of various-colored vials and cups, 
with spoons standing on the sill. 

‘*Oh, my darlin’, dat was oo pooah Kledda’s 
fault! Don’t know what missus do to me, she 
know I let you heah dem tings. Don’t mean 
notin’, Miss Lily, honey! Don’t tink notin’ 
about it, p’ecious bird! Want to go down to de 
run see if we can’t catch a little fish, honey?” 
Kledda shuddered again, but restrained herself, 
and rose as though to lead her little mistress to 
the brook. 

‘*No, Kledda,” answered the child, shaking 
her curls as she also stood up with an air of gen- 
tle decision, ‘‘I want to stay here till the Lord 
comes for grandpa. I heard them say he was 
coming right away. Mr. Pulpiduster said, 
‘Doctor, won’t there be one more chance to 
speak to him about his precious soul?” Then 
the Doctor said, ‘You can speak to him all you 
like, but he’ll never hear you again, and never 
answer you either; he’s heard your last sermon, 
reverend.’ Mr. Pulpiduster put his hands over 
his face—so—and I thought he was going to cry, 
Kledda, but he didn’t; he only made a noise, 
so”—(the little child as yet knew only the sound, 
not the name, of the groans which bitter life 
wrings from older hearts)—‘‘ and then he said, 
* Will God come for him to-day, d’ye think, Doc- 
tor?’ And oh, Kledda, wasn’t it naughty for 
the Doctor to do so? he laughed, right by poor 
grandpa’s window, and said, ‘ Well, either God 
or t’other fellow.’ But J know it’s God that’s 
a to-day; and who’s ‘t’other fellow,’ Kled- 


Kledda trembled from head to foot, but tried 
still to draw her young mistress away. ‘‘Oh, 
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** Not till God does,” 
answered the little girl, 
firmly. ‘*I want to see 
him when he comes. I 
want to see the moon 
turn into blood, too; 
but Ican’t, Kledda, you 
know, because it’s day- 
time. Sit down, Kled- 
da—that’s a good girl 
—and let me put my 
head in your lap again, 
so I can look up and 
watch the sky. You 
needn't look if it scares 
you—I’'ll tell you in 
time for you to see.” 

Still shaking with 
terror, and longing to 
leave the house, as if 
it were haunted, the 
woman resumed her 
seat onthe threshold 
with the passive obe- 
dience of her race.— 
The golden hair flowed 
over her lap again, and 
the beautiful eyes for a 
long time looked silent- 
ly up into their resem- 
bling heaven, while the 
nurse cowered, moan- 
ing and rocking herself 
to and fro. 

At length the cloudy 
chase which hurried 
across the firmament 
took to the little watch- 
er’s eyes another shape 
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than the strange mount- 
ains, towers, beasts, 
birds, and faces which 
she had been imagining to herself all the morning 
—the shape as of some vast chariot whose path 
streamed with rays, whose ponderous wheels ever 
dissolved and redissolved, but steadfastly renewed 
themselves and rolled. There was one spot of 
unbearable brightness in the centre of the mass, 
which made the intent baby-eyes weep and close 
despite themselves. 

“* God is coming,” said the child, solemnly, but 
without fear, and stood up. ‘‘ Look!” and she 
pointed to the zenith. : 

Kledda cast one quick glance where the tiny 
finger pointed, gave a bitter wail, and fell on her 
knees with her face in her hands—her simple 
nature utterly overpowered by the younger but 
stronger mind, so magnetic in its full solemnity 
of credence. 

“Don’t be afraid, Kledda. I'll stay by you 
till He goes! Pray for grandpa, Kledda! Pray 
to God, Kledda. You know Him. [I'll pray to 
dear Jesus. I know Him. Mamma says he 
loves little children. Dear Jesus! O dear Je- 
sus, don’t let the moon turn into blood, if God 
takes grandpa out any where where ’tisn’t day- 
time!” 

She dropped on her knees on the door-sill be- 
side her nurse. There suddenly came a sound of 
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“WHAT YOU WANTS, MY LITTLE SISTER, IS TO GIT RELIGION.” 


OLD SEIBERT KEARNEY. 








rolling wheels at the lawn entrance, many rods 
off to the right. 

‘“‘There He comes! I hear the gate shut! 
Keep praying, Kledda; the wheels are coming 
up the road—” 

And in the pure courage of one whose angel 
always beholding our Father's face, fears not her- 
self to see him, the little girl stood up, looking 
with innocent, wide-open eyes toward the ap- 
proaching chariot. Long and patiently she 
looked—then, as the wheels stopped before the 
porch, with a voice in which tenderness for a 
grandfather whom she scarcely knew contended 
with disappointment at not beholding the Father 
she most burned to see, she said, patting Kledda 
on the shoulder : 

‘*Get up, Kledda. He hasn’t come yet for 
grandpa after all. It’s only the Doctor back 
again. ” 

Dr. Dalmager’s boy fastened his horses to the 
tie-post, and the Doctor himself leaped down on 
the gravel-walk which led to the porch. He had 
promised Lily Kearney’s father that he would re- 
turn to spend the last day by the old man’s bed- 
side as soon as he had paid a necessary visit in 
the neighboring market village of Owlieville. He 
knew this would be the last day; yet it was so 
beautiful that he might be pardoned for the few 
moments which he lingered outside the porch, 
casting those deep, dreamy black eyes of his over 
the woods and fields which had never been love- 
lier than to-day in all the hundred years during 
which they had been called the Dalmager de- 
mesne—never, surely, during the later years in 
which he had learned to expect that the estate 
would some time be his own. Old Reuben Dal- 
mager had been the largest land-owner in this 
corner of Kentucky; and this, of all, had been his 
favorite, because it was his ancestral, holding. 
But the love of money had grown faster in him 
than the love of land, and five years ago he had 
parted with the demesne called ‘‘ Dalmager’s” 
par excellence to a New England capitalist near- 
ly as old as himself, who, with no more account- 
able reason than having the money to spend, had 
become possessed, in his senility, of the desire to 
cover with his name rather more of the earth than 
should finally suffice to hold him. So far as the 
neighbors were concerned the terms of the trans- 
fer had been obscure. Old Reuben Dalmager 
was a man who communicated his counsels to 
no one—not even to his only son. Seibert Kear- 
ney had come to the Cumberland with nothing 
but his money to introduce him. After he en- 
tered on the Dalmager demesne he lived entirely 
alone—no kith nor kin ever visiting him—tended 
only by the servants who had been passed over to 
him with the estate. The deed which gave him 
the Garnet Run property had been entered in the 
nearest books of record—but had been so ex- 
pressed that a Philadelphia lawyer would have 
been required to determine whether the act 
amounted to a full passage of title, a lease for a 
term with conditions attached, or the more fa- 
miliar transaction of a sale, part cash and the re- 
mainder bond and mortgage. While the wise 
heads of the district were busying themselves with 


| these questions — dividing themselves into two 


parties, one of which, from many years’ experi- 
ence with peddlers, held that a Yankee was a 
match for the devil, and the other, out of the 
depths of its own consciousness, that a Kentucky 
family, by divine right, could never be cheated— 
Derrick Dalmager came home from a six-years’ 
residence in Paris, during which he had learned 
many secrets of the world’s metropolis besides 
those which are comprehended:in the Hotel Dieu, 
and, within five months after his father, old Reu- 
ben Dalmager, had died. ‘Thus far nobody had 
solved the problem—though the better opinion 
seemed to be that Seibert Kearney had taken the 
property in fee and was to pay its price in install- 
ments. Derrick Dalmager, uniting the nerve 
and verve of the hunter with the nonchalant wit 
and endless power of entertaining which belong 
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of the Latin Quarter on a Kentucky stock. He 
had always loved wine and intrigue; he was 
dashingly handsome enough to have been a heart- 
breaker any where, and'possessed one of those ex- 
ceptional nervous systems which can rise from a 
night's debauch to perform without a tremor the 


in the auspicious light of beautiful eyes ; but he 
valued his freedom, and made: the t, as he 
called his residence, one of the ‘most ‘attractive 
bachelor’s halls this side of the Faubourgs. It 
became the rendezvous for all the better class of 
sporting men in the county, and presently Der- 
rick Dalmager added to the French répertoire of 
doubtful habits one whieh at that day had not 
been transplanted into Gallic soil—the most pas- 
sionate addiction to the turf, with especial refer- 
ence to its facilities for gambling. It would be 
unjust to say that the agile, clean-limbed, bright- 
eyed, full-blooded, thorough-bred Doctor had no 
heart for similar qualities in the noblest of four- 
legged animals. He had an unusually large and 
fine stud for a private gentleman who did not 
wholly devote himself to the hunt and the race- 
course; he would have said of himself and his 
horses as the old chronicler of King William 
and his red deer, that ‘‘he loved them like his 
brothers.” Nevertheless, at the core of his pas- 
sion for them lay the fascination, ever most pow- 
erful with the cool-headed, reticent, and inscru- 
table type of man, of risking values on an uncer- 
tainty. Derrick was the last man in the world 
to be accused of sentimentalism ; yet he could 
not pass the gate of the Dalmager demesne with- 
out a melancholy shadow falling over his eyes, or 
if he were in company, and the finer emotion 
shrunk from unveiling itself, a frown contract- 
ing his forehead. Filial respect had needed re- 
inforeement by all the tenderness inspired by the 
memory of a dead father to restrain his lips from 
absolute invective when he first got home from 
Paris and found that old Reuben had: taken 
advantage of his absence to alienate the estate. 
From the moment of that discovery he had never 
ridden by the place except under pressure of ab- 
solute necessity. One of the most charming roads 
out of Owlieville followed the banks of Garnet 
Run, but he deprived himself of its scenery and 
its exercise-grounds, going miles out of his way 
to avoid the sight of the homestead, and never 
once passing through its gate until the month 
prior to his present visit. His return then was 
professional, and came about after the following 
wise : 

Old Seibert Kearney, after a life of great activ- 
ity and absolute self-neglect, found himself at 
the tether’s end of a long-suffering constitution. 
From the day he bought his Crusoe retreat, and 
began his unaccountable self-seclusion, he too 
had fallen into the bibulous habits of the neigh- 
borhood, pushing them to an extreme which ri- 
valed the most brilliant examples about him, in 
all respects save the gregarious and hospitable. 
Because he was lonely, and meant to be—because 
he had chosen Misanthropy, but could not kill 
Memory—perhaps because he feared lest his res- 
olution of exile might break down if that foe with- 
in the citadel were not at least lulled into a leth- 
argy the next best thing to death—he became 
that most hopeless of beings, the solitary drinker. 
There were few nights in the month when Kled- 
da had not to put her master to bed as helpless 
as any of the babies which it was her natural gift 
to nurse. The exceptions consisted of nights 
when he did not go to bed at all, but having dis- 
tributed his potations through the day with a, 
better eye to proportion than usual, he found his 
ordinary unconsciousness at 10 p.m. substituted 
by a fearfully acrid state of mind, in which the 
three kingdoms of Heaven, Earth, and Hell seem- 
ed to exist only as so many gigantic grudges en- 
tertained against this drunken ‘Timon by the uni- 
verse. 

On one such night, his body-servant and Kled- 
da’s husband, Perro, as he lay watching him on a 
sheep-skin rug before the fire, would hear him 
groaning like an inarticulate lost soul with a hor- 
rible rhythm every sixty seconds until daybreak. 
Another night would see him standing for hours 
in one corner, with folded arms, and his white 
hair matted over his bloodshot eyes, steadily 
churning his body up and down, and pouring 
forth a soliloquy of low-voiced, blood-freezing 
oaths, as Perro said, ‘like a reg’lar cussin’ ma- 
chine,” or pacing the room with frenzied gestic- 
ulations, and a step like a caged tiger's. 

When the sun rose he sank under its first ray 
a mass of sodden, lifeless flesh, on floor or chair, 
and the servants bore him away on tip-toe to his 
bedroom without a whisper, lest the hellish fu- 





marole should burst into a fresh eruption, and 
overwhelm them under hotter curses. 

Such things have been endured on many a 
Southern estate by negroes born into the hands 
and reared at the feet of their curse and scourge. 
When the curse died the faithful, forgiving creat- 
ures have wept with a true grief for ‘‘ ole Mas- 
sa;” but it would be expecting too much of even 
the godlike patience of their race to wonder at 
the ill-concealed joy with which they announced 
at Dr. Dalmager’s door one morning: ‘* Massa 
Kearney—him got a stroke, and I don’t reckon 
him eber git up no more.” A strange light mo- 
mentarily flitted over the black, dreamy depths 
of the Doctor's eyes as he heard these words, and 
with no more token of emotion than if he had 
been a daily visitor at Garnet Run, he told Perro 
that he would see the latter’s owner within the 
next few hours, 





TIGHT SHOES. 

MAX beautifully formed feet are miserably 
. distorted by badly fitting shoes. Ladies 
seem to suffer more than men in this respect, be- 
cause custom sanctions a tighter fit on a lady's 
foot than on the lords of creation, who can ‘“‘skuff 
round” in loose boots, and no one cares; but were 
a lady to promenade in just such easy feeling ar- 
ticles, she would subject herself to severe com- 
ment. But it is not necessary to wear old shoes 
in order to keep clear of corns, bunions, and in- 
curyated nails. Without being uncomfortably 
tight, a shoe should embrace every part of the 
foot comfortably, and then it is both braced and 
protected, 

Enlarged great-toe joints, corns, and irritating 
nails cutting into the flesh, are invariably the re- 
sults of compressing the parts with badly fitting 
shoes or boots. Bare-footed children are never 
tortured by such painful maladies. ‘Take off the 
pressure, and the relief is instantaneous, and Na- 
ture relieves herself. 

Children should have large soft shoes, and it 
would be an excellent habit if both ladies and gen- 
tlemen habitually wore such; but as Fashion is 
despotic, and still insists upon squeezing the pedal 
extremities into less space than they ought to oc- 
cupy—be careful not to wear those which are 
painfully tight. 





PUNISHMENT IN THE MIDDLE 
AG 


HE medieval penal code eschewed monotony 

just as carefully as weakness, Its capital 
and other corporal punishments might be rather 
more frequent than modern prejudices approves 
of, but excellent care was taken to divest them 
of tedious uniformity. Thanks to our novelists, 
the reading public is pretty well acquainted with 
the commoner appliances of torture, and we are 
therefore not under the necessity of enlarging on 
such fascinating items as the rack, the wheel, the 
thumb-screw, and the boot. But these were 
only the everyday forms of punishment. There 
were always individuals, princes and politicians, 
especially of the Byzantine empire, who rose su- 
perior to such vulgar usages, and with whom 
‘killing by inches” was not a mere figure of 
speech, but a dread ‘reality. . Indeed some of 
their detestable inventions of cruelty have ob- 
tained as wide celebrity as the bull of Phalaris, 
There was the ‘‘chambre & crucer”—a heavy 
chest, short, shallow, and lined with sharp stone, 
—in which the sufferer was packed, and the lids 
heavily weighted, shut down onhim. There were 
the ‘‘bernicles,” consisting of a mattress, on 
which the victim was fastened by the neck with 
bullock’s sinews to keep him from moving, while 
his legs were passed through a kind of stocks, and 
crushed between two great logs of wood, on the 
uppermost of which a man was seated; the proc- 
ess being repeated on the third day, which, as 
the old chronicler tells us, **is the cruelest thing 
that ever was heard of.” There were the iron 
cages of Louis XI., in which some of his victims 
spent years, and which were so maliciously con- 
trived that every position—standing, sitting, or 
lying—was equally uncomfortable to the occu- 
pant. But, unquestionably, the master contriv- 
ances of all these delicate inventions for producing 
excruciating agony were the ‘‘ baiser de la vierge” 
of Baden-Baden, and the ‘‘ iron coffin” of Lissa. 
In the former the prisoner, blindfold and fastened 
in a chair, was lowered by a windlass through a 
well-like shaft, reaching from the top of the cas- 
tle deep down into the heart of a rock on which 
it stands, so deep—for the shaft still exists—that 
the visitor passing beneath can barely discern 
the glimmering daylight at the top. Here he 
was immured in a dungeon hewn out of the liv- 
ing stone, and fitted with a door of the same 
material a foot thick, so artfully constructed that 
it was not to be distinguished from the adjoining 
wall. In this miserable cell, surrounded by dark- 
ness that might be felt—silent, helpless, hopeless, 
like a toad in the centre of its block—he remained 
until the hour of trial. He was then brought be- 
fore his judges, who awaited him, masked and 
solemn, in a larger excavation, called the Hall 
of Judgment. From thence he’was conducted 
to the torture chamber—a den amply supplied 
with all the necessary implements—and subjected 
to its amenities according to the discretion of his 
judges. This over, the captive was sped through 
the last act of the tragedy. He was unbuckled 
from his iron bed, and directed to kiss a bronze 
statue of the Virgin, that stood at the end of one 
of the passages leading from the chamber, as the 
seal of whatever declaration had been wrung from 
his agony. Wearily he dragged himself along, 
with tottering limbs and failing strength, until, 
as he raised his lips to the mild face of the Ma- 
donna, a trap-door gave way beneath his tread, 
and precipitated him, fathoms down, upon a se- 
ries of delicately-poised wheels— 

All horrent with projecting speare— 





which his fall set in rapid motion, Nor do we 
exaggerate in the least, for the fragments of the 
murderous machinery, stuck thickly over with bits 
of bone and pieces of dress, still remain at the 
bottom of the fearful oubliette. More awful still 
was the punishment of the iron coffin, wherein 
the prisoner saw his dungeon contracting round 


| him day by day and hour by hour, the sides steal- 


+-ing up and the roof creeping down—slowly, stead- 
ily, silently—passionless as fate, and as remorse- 
less—the dread machinery maintaining the calm 
monotony of its march, through lingering days 
and nights of horror, until the final collapse 
crushed him. But even the worst of these was 
mildness itself when compared with the infernal- 
ities occasionally practiced on a few exceptional 
victims of exasperated power. 

Like all other offices of honor and emolument, 
that of executioner was hereditary with the very 
strictest entail, And the emoluments were nu- 
merous. The executioner had a handsome fixed 
salary; he was accustomed to receive gratuities 
more or less splendid according to the rank of 
his victims; he was the first official to visit the 
scene of a suicide, and there, standing on the 
breast of the victim, he acquired a right to every 
thing he could touch with the point of his seven- 
foot sword; the women of pleasure were his 
tributaries; he derived a large indirect income 
from the surgeons; and, finally, the unmarried 
executioner had the regal privilege of releasing a 
woman doomed to death and leading her free 
from the scaffold—on condition of marrying her. 








Corytna Wuert.—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by News-dealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





The ladies are delighted with Warn's cloth-lined 
paper cuffs. They are so much like linen that it is al- 
most impossible to tell one from the other, and they 
are retailed every where at fifty cents for ten pairs. 
The cloth lining makes them very strong. Can be had 
at Warn’s, corner of Union Square and Broadway: 
a wholesale and retail, at No.387 Broadway.—Daily 

‘imes. 





We are assured that the firm of Eastman & KeEn- 
PALL, 65 Hanover St., Boston, Mass., udvertised in our 
columns, is trustworthy and reliable. For 10 cents 
they send a patent pen fountain, and a check describ- 
ing an article.to be sold for $1. Their club system of 
selling goods is becoming quite popular, particularly 
with the ladies. It is worthy ofa .— Buffalo Gazette. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RECKLES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 


AND ALL 
ERUPTIONS OF THE SKIN 
EFFECTUALLY REMOVED BY 
PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 


PHALON'S “PAPHIAN LOTION” renders the 
Skin and Complexion SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 
This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the Skin, and has been established Twen- 
ty-five Years. : 
For LADIES in the NURSERY it is of great im- 


rtance. 
her GENTLEMEN after SHAVING it allays the 
smarting pain, and makes the face delightfully cool 
and pleasant. 
PHALON'S “PAPHIAN SOAP,” 
for the TOILET, NURSERY, and BATH, delight- 
fully perfumed, 25 cents per Cake. Sold every where. 
PHALON’S NEW PERFUME, 
“FLOR DE MAYO." 
“FLOR DE MAYO.” 
“FLOR DE MAYO." 
No lady’s toilet is complete without a bottle of the 
extract. Warranted not to discolor the handkerchief. 
PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, New York. 


Sold by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 
P{OUSE- FURNISHING OUTFITS. 


Refrigerators, Meat-Safes, Table Cutlery, Silver- 
plated Ware, Cooking Utensils, 
CHINA AND GLASS WARE, 
at greatly reduced prices. 


BASSFORD'S, 

Cooper Institute, Corner Stores. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free. , 

POTTER & STYMUS, 


UPHOLSTERERS 











FURNITURE 


AND DECORATORS. 
623 anp 625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, and TAN. 
- The only reliable Remedy for those Brown Dis- 
colorations on the face is PERRY'S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. red say by Dr. B.C. 
PERRY, 49 Bond St., New York. Sold every where. 


OR THOSE DISFIGURING DISEASES, 
Black Worms and Pimples on the Face, use Prer- 
Ry’s Comepone and Pimple Remedy. Order from 
Druggist, or send to Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 











RY 
‘ § B. T. BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP, 
MADE FROM 
PURE VEGETABLE OILS. 
Cures Chapped Hands, and in cleansing and healing 
the Flesh excels all other Soaps. 
If your grocer does not keep this Toilet Soap, and 
will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the 
FACTORY, 
G4 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, 
» © Od as ana ts Went Beret Mew Necks 


Te WHEELER & WILSON SEWING 

MACHINES made perfect by the use of 

THE BRUEN MANUFACTURING. COMPANY'S 
NEW CLOTH PLATE 


E ; 

By substituting this Plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the 
LOCK, DOUBLE-LOOP ELASTIC (or so-called Gro- 
ver & Baker), and the NEWLY-PATENTED THREE- 
THREAD ‘MBROIDERY STITCH. 

Price of Plate, $10 00. 

THE B 


. 








RUEN MANUFACTURING CO., 
671 Broadway, New York. 








BA BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 
ARE RECFIVING A VERY FINE SELECTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, - 
CHOICE On Ane OTHER PRECIOUS 
8’ 


, 





LRY, 
WATCHES BRONZES 
A large variety of gees | Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 
N EW SPRING GOODS. 
UNION ADAMS, 
No. 681 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Importer and Manufacturer of 


FURNISHING GOODS, 
HOSIERY, AND GLOVES, ' 
FOR LADIES. 


LARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have just Ready: 


I. 
BELLOWS'S OLD WORLD. The Old World in its 
New Face: Impressions of Europe in 1867-1868. By 
Henry W. Bettows. Vol.1. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


II. 

LOOMITS'’S METEOROLOGY. _A Treatise on Meteor- 
ology. With a Collection of Meteorological Tabies. 
By 1148 Loomis, LL.D., Professor of Natural Pii- 
losophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and Author 

of a “Course of Mathematics." Svo, Sheep extra, 


2 





Til. 

KRUMMACHER’S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. 
David, the King of Israel: a Portrait drawn from 
Scripture History and the Book of Psalms. By 
Freperiek Winu1aM Krummaoner, D.D., Author of 
“Elijah the Tishbite,” &c. Translated under the 
express Sanction of the Author by the Rev. M. G. 
Easton, M.A. With a Letter from Dr. Krummacher 
to his American Readers, and a Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. 

FV. 


WHITE'S MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
The Massacre of St. Bartholomew: Preceded by a 
History of the Religions Wars in the Reign of 
Charles IX. By Henry Wuirr, M.A., Ph.D. Wiih 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 


Vv. 

HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand-Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany ‘“Harper’s Hand- Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxe Fetringe, Author of 
‘Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation -of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


VI. 

MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS. 
A History of the United Netherlands: from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ 
Truce—1609. By J. Lotnror Mort.ey, D.C.L., Au- 
thor of The Rise of the Dutch Republic." Com- 
Bis 00. Four Volumes, With Portraits. 8vo, Cloth, 

4 00. 


VII. 

BARNES'S THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. History 
of the Thirty-ninth Congress of the United States. 
By Wii11aM H. Barnes, M.A., Author of ‘The Body 
Politic,” &c. With Eighteen Steel Portraits. Svo, 
Cloth, $5 00. 


Vit. 

DR. SMITH'S SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
A Smaller History of England, from the Earliest 
Times to the Year 1862. Edited by Wiui1am Suitn, 
LL.D. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Uniform with Dr. Smith's Smaller Histories of 
Greece and Rome. 


IX. 

QUEEN VICTORIA'S JOURNAL. Leaves from tne 
Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 
1861. To which are bya and added Extracts 
from the same Journa’ Fon 3 an Account of Earlier 
Visits to Scotland, and Tours in England and Ire- 
land, and Yachting Excursions. Edited by Arruun 
Heirs. 12mo, Morocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 

— with Queen Victoria's Memoir of the 


ince Consort, 


x. 

SMILES'S HISTORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. The 
Huguenots: their Settlements, Churches, and In- 
dustries in England and Ireland. By Samvrt Smi.rs, 
Author of “Self-Help,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


245 
BARNES'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Christianity in the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Aunert Barnes, Author of 
“Notes on the New Testament,” &c. 12mo, Mo- 
rocco-Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


Tus NEW NOVELS 
: PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


BRAKESPEARE;; or, The Fortunes of a Free Lance. 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


POOR HUMANITY. By F. W. Rosryson, Author of 
“Christie's Faith,” “ Mattie: a Stray," ‘“Carry's 
Confession,” ‘*No Man's Friend,” &¢., &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


JEANIE’S QUIET LIFE. By the Author of “St. 
Olave's," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Brapron, Author of “Aurora Floyd,” “John March- 
mont’s Legacy,” &c., &c. The Sequel to “ Birds of 
Prey.” 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 


FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. By a Bar- 
rister. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


SOONER OR LATER. By Snretry Brooxs, Author 
of “The Silver Cord,” &c. Illustrated by Du Mau- 
BRIER. 8Svo, Paper, $150; Cloth, $2 00. 


MY HUSBAND'S CRIME. Witb Illustrations by 
Gaston Fay. 8vyo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ONE OF THE FAMILY. _ By the Author of ‘*Car- 
lyon’s Year.” Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


BROWNLOWS. By Mrs. OurrHant, Author of ** Ag- 


nes,” ‘‘Madonna Mary,” ‘The Laird of Norlaw,” 

“The Days of my Life,” “ ating pol “Life of 

Edward Irving,” &c. Svo, Paper, 37 cents. 

Harrrr & Brotners will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage paid, to avy part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 


have just received 
TWO FULL CARGOES 


of the 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest gealty of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at.the following prices: 

—— (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

er tb. 

2 Mixen (green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per ib. 

Eneumu Brraxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1 10; best, $1 20 per Ib. 

Inprziat (green), 50c., 60c., 70¢., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 7 nd bb. 

Youna Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1.25 per tb. 

Unoo.orep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GounrowpeEr, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, sal ' ding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frexon Breakrast AND Dinner CorFeEr, 
which we se! at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by eet their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Oflice Box 5643,) N. Y. 








To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the ‘Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment cf the Great Amertoan Tea Comrany,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. T :e American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a protit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. ; 

Fourth. Ou its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. 

“ifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sizth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. Tue Retailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these {EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we prop ‘se to show why we can sell so very much 
lower th in small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
protits and ager ay cartages, storages, coopcer- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on uur large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answerissimplythis: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than oats dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each pote name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themrelves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boeus or Imrrations. 

We have no branches, and do not In any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 
2ost-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 
ViZ.: 

American Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 

cortion Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

WD. cditor. 

‘i Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
itor. 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 


Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field and J. 


G. Craighead, Editors. ‘ 
Examiver and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 
Christian Lntelligencer, E.S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 
Independent, New York City, William C. Bowen, 
Publisher. 
The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
Moovre’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. ’ 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 


We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- | 


autee of our manner of doing business; as weil as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our pubiished 
Club Lists. 


LYN IN MY HEART, and Pay no Rent. 
New Song, for Piano, by Samug. Lover... .30c. 
The Eye that Brightens when I Come......... +. -30e. 
Pulling Hard Agaiust the Stream ....... . 30¢ 
Dream of the Ball Waltzes—Goprrey 40¢. 
Wiener Bon-Bons. New Waltzes by Srrauss....40c. 
Arranged for Flute or Violin, 15 cents each. 
Music mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broadway, 
2d door above 25th St. Branch, 208 Bowery. 
BRAbtess. Machine and Needle Depot, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


ARTLETT’S REVERSIBLE SEWING 

J MACHINES are the lowest-priced reliable Ma- 

chines. Examine the different styles, or send stamp 
for circular to the Depot, 569 Hroatwar, New York. 














IAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS 
ARTISTICALLY MOUNTED BY 
Cc. A STEVENS & CO, 
JEWELERS, 
40 East Fourteenth Street, Union Square. 





CURL YOUR HAIR. 
SAMPLE of PROF. ROBB’S MAGNET- 
IC CURLIQUE sent FREE. It curls straight 
hair (without injury) in soft, luxuriant, beautiful, flow- 
ing Curls, ON THE FIRST APPLICATION. Address, with 
Stamp, Pror. B. H. ROBB, Parkman, Ouro. 


N? MORE HEADACHE. 

MAGICAL IN ITS EFFECTS, 
SPEEDY IN ITS OPERATION, 
FREE FROM ALL DRUGS 
or 
INJURIOUS INGREDIENTS. 
TURNER’S NEURALGIA PILL 
has been 
TESTED FOR YEARS, 
and proved 
THE ONLY CERTAIN REMEDY 
or 
Neuralgia, Nervous Headache, and all those painful 
symptoms which result from affections of the nervous 
system (u0 matter where located), and which have 
been regarded hitherto as incurable. Ladies, who are 


more especially the sufferers from such attacks, can 
not too highly value these Pills. 





SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1, and 6 cents postage. 
TURNER & CO., 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
2,500,000 CUSTOMERS IN FOUR YEARS. 
PATRONIZE THE BEST. 


Having the largest capital, most experienced buy- 
ers, and extensive trade of any concern in the Dollar 
Sale business, we 


GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


in every instance, and also the best selection of goods 
ever offered at 


ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
No other concern has any show wherever our ts 
are selling. Our motto. “Prompt and Reliable.” 
Male and female agents wanted in city and country. 


THE LADIES 


are particularly requested to ay our pun club a 
tem of selling all kinds of DRY and FANCY GOODS, 
DRESS PATTERNS, COTTON CLOTH, CASTORS, 
SILVER-PLATED GOODS, WATCHES, &c. (Estab- 
lished 1864.) A patent pen fountain and a check de- 
scribing an article to be sold for a dollar, 10 cents; 20 
for $2; 40 for $4; 60 for $6; 100 for $10; sent by mail. 
Free | genes to getter up, (worth 50 per cent, more 
than t. sent by any other concern), according to size 
ofclub. Send us a trial club, or if not do not fail to 
send for a circular. 


N.B.—Onr sale should NOT be classed with New 
York dollar jewelry sales or bogus ‘‘ Tea Companies,” 
as it is nothing of the sort. 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 
65 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 


O THE LADIES. The constant annoyance 
and loss entailed upon purchasers by the use of 
inferior Spool Cotton may be avoided by looking at 
the label on the article, and securing the right one be- 
fore buying. It is literally Lasork THROWN AWay to 
sew with weak thread. There are a few leading 
brands that meet all requirements, and, among them, 
is eee FS | ranked 

CLARK'S SPOOL COTTON, 

Established in 1820, Labelled : 
OHN CLARK, Jr, & CO.’'S 
Mute Enp, Guiascow; 
BEST SILX-CORD 
SPOOL COTTON. 

The name of THOMAS RUSSELL, the Sole Agent, 


is on og a 
SOLD BY THE PRINCIPAL JOBBERS AND 
RETAILERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


H. MACY, Fourteenth Street and Sixth 
e venue. 
SPRING STOCK OF STRAW GOODS, 
RIBBONS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, 
WHITE GOODS, PARASOLS, 
NOTIONS, FANCY GOODS, 
GLOVES AND HOSIERY, LINEN HANDK’CH'EFS, 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, FRENCH FLOWERS, 
KID GLOVES, &c., AT POPULAR PRICES. 


URNITURE. 


NEW STYLES. NEW STYLES. 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, DINING, AND CHAMBER 
SUITES. 














LADIES’ WORK-TABLES, FLOWER-STANDS, and 
FANCY CHAIRS. 


WILLIAM H. LEE, 199 Fulton Street, 
between Broadway and Greeuwich Street, New York 


Vy ABeen WARD & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS or FURNITURE. 
Established 1850. 

Warenouses: Nos. 75 aud 77 Spring Street, corner 
of Crosby. Manvractory: No. 379 West Twelfth 
Streei, extending through to No. 120 Jane Sweet. 

Buyers of Furniture are invited to examine the 
largest stuck of Fashionable Furniture to be found in 
this city, consisting of 
CHAMBER, PARLOR, LIBRARY, AND DINING- 

ROOM SUITES or OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 

AND WARRANTED IN EVERY RESPECT. 
, _Pa:ticular attention given to the furmshing of 
| Cuvrcuxss, Country Resiwences, Horns, & 








STARR & MARCUS, 
NO. 22 JOHN STREET, UP STAIRS, 
continue to make a specialty of the 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S 
SOLID SILVERWARE, 

embracing all their NEWEST and CHOICEST PRO- 
DUCTIONS in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT 
SERVICES, with a varied selection of ornamental 
and useful pieces; also, a very extensive stock of 
Forks, ——s Knives of NOVEL DESIGN and 
UNSURPASSED FINISH, which to purchasers pre- 
sent the following inducements: 

1. The quality guarranteed by (U.S. MINT ASSAY] 
every piece bearing their trade mark, thus: 


ato 


2. Embracing the most decided talent in all their 
various ws oy for DESIGNING, MODELING, 
DIE-SINKING, CHASING, ENGRAVING, and FIN- 
ISHING, they produce wares which at once appeal to 
the most cultivated TASTE for UTILITY, BEAUTY, 
and FINISH. 

3. Facilities for jpeanfactoring in LARGE QUAN- 
TITIES ONLY THE FINEST GOODS, enabling 
them to reduce the labor prices to the LOWEST 
MINIMUM STANDARD. 








ONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
AS IMPORTED FOR THE NEW YORK 
UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 





£9 sae OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for 

every ounce of adulteration found in “ B. T.,Ban- 
nitt’s Lion Corrzz.” This Coffee is roasted, ground, 
and sealed ‘‘hermetically,” under letters patent from 
the “United States” Government. All the “Aroma” 
is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appear- 
ance. Every family should use it, as it is fifteen to 
twenty per cent. stronger than other pure ‘ Coffee.” 
One Can in every twenty contains a Onz Do.tiar 
Grernnack. For sale every where. If your grocer 
does not keep this Coffee, and will not get it fur you, 
send your orders direct to the Factory. 

B. T. BABBITT, 

Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington 

Street, New York. 


N= Dress Trimmings and Small Wares at 
ELGER’S, 880 and 882 Broadway, near 19th St. 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
ARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORE. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


STIMPSON'S SCIENTIFIC PEN. 


One Forward and two Backward Arches, ensurins 
great strength, well balanced elasticity, evenness o 
point, and smoothness of execution. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners. One gross in twelve contains a Scientific 
Gold Pen. One dozen Steel Pens (assorted points) and 
Patent Ink-retaining Penholder mailed on receipt of 


Fifty Cents. A.S. NE s 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
st hie GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
Is now offered to the affiicted throughout the country, 
after having been proved by the test of twelve years 
in the New England States, where its merits have be- 
come as well known as the tree from which, in part, 
it derives its virtues. 
THE WHITE PINE COMPOUND 
CURES 
Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, 
Spitting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections 
generally. It is a remarkable Rem- 
edy for Kidney Complaints. 
This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, 
— to the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its 
action. 




















From the Boston Journal. 
Boston, January 20, 1866. 

Potann’s Waite Pine Compounp.—After having 
given it a thorough trial, we can confidently recom- 
mend Poland's White Pine Compound as a very valu- 
able article for the cure of colds, coughs, and pulmonic 
complaints generally. In several cases we have known 
it to give prompt relief when all other remedies which 
had been tried had failed. It is an article which, in a 
climate so promotive of sudden and severe colds as is 
that of New England, ought to be in every family ; and 
we are sure that those who once obtain it and give it a 
fair trial will not thereafter be willing to be without it. 

A VatuasLe Meproiwe. — Dr. Polund’s White Pine 
Compound, advertised in our columns, is a successful 
~~ to combine and apply the medicinal virtues 
of the White Pine bark. It has been thoroughly tested 
by people in this city and vicinity, and the proprietor 
has testimonials to its value from persons well known 
to our citizens. We recommend its trial in all those 
cases of disease to which it is adapted. It is for sale 
by all our druggists.—Independent. 





The White Pine Compound is now sold in every part 
of the United States and British Provinces. 
PREPARED AT THE 
NEW ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, Boston, Mass. 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D., Proprietor. 


RANG’S AMERICAN CHROMOS for sale 
at all respectabie Art Stores. Catalogues mail- 
ed FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 


BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. Upsram’s 
Emau. Bianc pe Paris instantly renders the 
skin as white as alabaster and smooth as velvet. Price 
50 cents a bottle. Six bottles sent by express for $2 50, 
by S. C. UPHAM, 25 South Highth St., Philadelphia. 
Sold by all Druggists. Circulars free. 


ADIES, Berore encagiInG ARTIFICIAL 

4 TERTH elsewhere, call at Dr. C. A. WHITE'S 

285 Sixth Avenue, above Fifieenth Street. Work and 
prices to suit all. Philadelphia branch, 933 Arch St. 














AGENTS WANTED. 
EW CYCLOP_EDIA of Biblical, Thedlogic- 


al, and Ecclesiastical Literature. By Drs.MoCun- 
rook and Srroxe. A complete Theological Library, 
embracing the features of all Biblical and Theological 
Cyclopzedias extant. 


EXPERIENCED AGENTS wanted in all parts of 
the country to canvass for this valuable work. Sold 
by subscription only. Address i: 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
‘ in the World.” ye 





ARPER’S ‘New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1368. 





ConTENTS : 
LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, AND HOW WE WON IT. 
ILLusTRaTIoNs.—Signal Rock, Lookout Mount- 
ain.—General Hooker, the Hero of Lookout Mount- 
ain.—Hooker’s Position in Lookout Valley.—The 
* Palisades” of Lookout Mountain.— Plan of the 
Battle of Lookout Mountain.—Rebel Works on the 
Side of the Mountain.—Ruins of the White House. 
—Rebel Works at the White Honse.—Scaling the 
ne the Flag on the Summit.— 
Py Harper's Weekly,” and its Garrison.— 
Rebel Flag-Staff on Lookout Mountain.—The Dev- 
il’s Pulpit.—Hooker’s Position in Lookout Valley. 
—Saddle Nock.—Lula Lake.—Lula Falls. 
SPRING-TIME. 


AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 

By E. G. Squier. 

I-Lustrations.—Shrine of Nuestra Sefivra de 
Copacabana, Bolivia.—View of the Bay of Copaca- 
bana, Lake Titicaca, Bolivia.—Seats cut in ihe 
Rock at Copacabana.—The “ Bath of the Incas,” 
Copacabana.—View from the “ Ladera,” Island of 
Titicaca in the Distance.—Balsa Navigation on 
Lake Titicaca.—Plan of Ancient Buildings at the 
Landing, Island of Titicaca.—Niche in Ruins at 
Landing, Island of Titicaca.—The Sacred Rock of 
Manco Capac. —Pila or Fountain of the Incas, 
Titicaca.—Side View of “ Palace of the Inca," Isl- 
and of Titicaca.—Ground-Plan of ‘Palace of the 
Inca,” Island of Titicaca.—Island of Coati and the 
“Crown of the Andes,” from Esplanade of Palace 
of the Incas.—Plan of Second Story of Palace.— 
Chambers in the “ Palace of the Inca.” —The In- 
ca’s Chair.— Chulpas or Burial Towers, Acora, 
Peru.—Ancient Sepulchres, Acora, Peru.—Plan of 
Square Chulpa.—Section of Square Chulpa.—Plan 
of Round Chulpa.—Section of Round Chulpa. 

IMMORTAL. 


SHOUTING STARS, DETONATING METEORS, 
AND AEROLITES. By Prof. Ex1tas Loomis. 
In.ustRations.—Meteor with a. Fiery Train.— 

Meteor which Burst with an Explosion.—The 
Number of Meteors at Greenwich, November, 1866. 
—Meteoric Paths, November, 1866.—The Number 
of Meteors at New Haven, November, 1867.—Orbit 
of the November Meteors.—Orbit of the third Com- 
et of 1862.—Path of the Tennessee Meteor, August 
2, 1860.—Meteor with a long Train.—Form of the 
Train after Three Minutes.—Form of the Tr: n 
afier Six'ecn Minutes.—Path cf Weston Mete: , 
December i4, {807.—Melbourne Aerolite —Otun.; a 
Aerolite.—Santa Rosa Aerolite.—La Caille Aer - 
lite.—Lockport Aerolite.—Structure of Bohemian 
Aerolite.—Structure of Texas Aerolite. 

DAYBREAK. 

MILLY’S MISHAPS. 

THREE VIEWS OF THE SAME THINGS. 

THE LOOT OF LUCKNOW. 

TRINITY SEASON. 

DRAWING BUREAU RATIONS. 

THE NEW TIMOTHY.—Parr II. 

MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By 
the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
ILtustrations.—Forebodings.—The Two Wome 

en.—Julius and Edna.—Mrs. William Stedman.— 
Husband and Wife. 

ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN AMERICAN. 

= BEAUTY: HOW TO GET AND KEE? 

THE BALTIMORE PLOT TO ASSASSINATE 

- ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





In the Number for January was commenced ‘The 
Woman’s Kingdom: a Love Story,” by Dinau Mutock 
Craik. 





The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 








‘A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of *‘ 7'he Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witkiz CoLiiss, 





The model newspaper of our country.—N.Y. Even- 
ing Post. 

The articles upon — questions which appear in 
Harper's WEEKLY form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review. 





An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


LABPER'S BAZAR. 


Tn it is now being published “The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James Dr Mitte. 





The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s Magazine, One Year. - $4 00 

Harprr’s Werxty, One Year 400 

Harrer’s Bazar, One Year... --. 400 
Harrer’s Macazrne, Harper's WEEKLY, and Harprr’s 

Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 

ther two of them, to one address for one year $7 0, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every) Club of Fiv 
Sunsorrners at $4 00 each$in one remittance ; vi 
Copies for $20 00: 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Harrrr’s Magazine, now com- 
pie hirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, wi’! 
e sent by express, freight at expense of purchase 

for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, p 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cenis, by 
1nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrenr’s Week .y, in neat 
cloth — will be sent by express, free uf expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of )/urchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents avpi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror Apverrtisine tn Harper’s Perioproats. 

Harper's Macazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125; Quarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50) er Line, each insertion. 

Harper's W-ekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Outside Paze, $2 00 per Line—each insertion, 

Il yp v's Lazar.—$i 00 per Line, each insertion, 















HARPER'S BAZAR. 








of weak machinery. 
thood.—A preparatory 


school for women before NS 
mer go up to take their — * 
bachelors. 3 : 


e 5 i 
Give.—A verb implyin ak 
a desire to receive hee lle 
change. 


Glass. — A friend who 
saves most women the 
trouble of reflecting. 

Glove,—A sheath for a 
cat's paw. 

.—The sun which 
dazzles all, and blinds so 
Gooak ‘The copper 

_— cur- 
rency of the realm of wo- 


Governess,—A poor sis- 
ter who has not enough in- 
telligence to see that intel- 
lect is menial. 

—The flower with- 
ut which the loveliest gar- 
den is worthless. 

Grave.—The accent which 
must fall on our last syllable. 

Green.—The color most becoming to pale girls and young heirs. 





—_———— 
THE FIRST CROQUET. 


Ah! bright days of May, when croquet beginning, 
Makes fair lawn and queen look ten times more fair; 
I take my good mallet, it can not be sinning 
To give up all work and rush out to fresh air. 
How sad it is net's a pleasure, not duty; 
How nice a profession it would ‘be to stay 
Forever on lawns smoothly roll’d, and woo Beauty 
In earnest, or flirt through the jong summer day! 


For yonder a mai 
And fair is her face as the Paphian queen. 

She stoops to sward, and I fain would surrender 
All chances 0! wiareng % by her side, 

But she croquets me ruthlessly, laughs when I'm tender, 
And sends me away o'er the garden so wide. 


Yet I cling to the dream, and I still go on playing, 
For Croquet and Cupid are ne'er far apart; 
And, qenmeenes, ere the season has gone for the Maying, 
My loving persistence may win me her heart. 
I'll never despair, but on days that are brightest, 
Tl stray, like a moth, near my beautiful flame; 
my touch when I croquet her ball shall be lightest— 
f losing would win her, I'd give up the game. 


—_——_@——_ 
War News.—The war in Japan is over, from which fact it may be con- 
cluded the chiefs are not to be considered never-say-daimios. 


SS ee 
“You have lost yaet baby, I hear,” said one gentleman to another. 
** Yes, r little thing! It was only five months old. We did all we 
could for it. We had four doctors; blistered its head and feet; put mus- 
tard poultices all over it; gave it nine calomel powders ; leeched its tem- 
ples; had it bled; and gave it all kinds of medicines; and yet, after a 
week's illness, it died.” 





A Lirrerary Discovery.—That ingenious American who discovered that - 


Lord Bacon wrote Shakspeare’s plays is now engaged on a treatise to 
rove that Homer was the inventor of petroleum—at any rate, he was 
own as the old man of Scio's ‘‘ rocky i’le.” 


— — 
Iuuepiats.—If “The Girl of the Period” is as she is represented, the 
sooner a stop is put to her the better. 
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Op GENTLEMAN. “I’m so very sorry—tell your dear Parents—so very sorry—I 


can’t accept their Invitation.” 


Boy (anxious to put the Old Gentleman at his Ease). “Oh! never mind, it doesn’t 


matter a bit. Pa said he only asked you just out of Compliment!” 
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THE CELESTIAL HAT. 


Srranee Exir.—An Irish physician 
was called to examine the corpse of an- 
other Irishman who had been assassin- 
ated by some of hiscountrymen. ‘‘ This 

rson,” said he, after es the 

ody, ‘was so ill, that if he had not 
been murdered he would have died half 
an hour before he was killed.” 


hE PS 

Tue Lover's Revence—Marriage. 
——— > 

A Hieu Destuvy—Hanging. 


—————~——_——. 
HYMEN HIMSELF AGAIN. ° 


‘* Marriages” throughout Lent’s season, 
Few are in the papers found; 

‘¢ Births” and “* Deaths,” as if no reason 
Could check either, still abound, 


As the rushing out of waters 
That were long by flood-gates pent, 
Lo the sons of men, and daughters, 
Getting married after Lent. 
———.—————— 
PREVALENT COMPLAINT AMONG SAIL- 
ors—Se(a)rum on the brain. 
pis. Yo eRe 
Sicns.—When you see a young man 
and woman walking down the street, 
leaning against each other like a pair 
of badly-matched oxen, it is a prett; 
good sign that they are bent on consol- 
dation. 
EE ees 
A “heated imagination” may be de- 
feet to be—dreaming the house is on 
e. 


——__>————_ 
Tue Lapis’ Curr AmuseMENT—Bon- 
neting. 
—_—pa—— 


Poor Frettow!—An old gentleman, 
whose masticatiomis not of the best, 
has just advertised for a butcher to sup- 
ply him by contract. In this manner 

e eo and expects to get ‘‘tender” 
meat! 

emmitaee 


Conunprum.—Q. It is made with a 
train, it travels with a train, it is of no 
use to a train, but a train can not travel 
without it.—A. A noise. 


——>——_—_- 
A “Deep wituovt a Name"—An un- 
signed will. 





Ma’Msette. “Why on Earth don’t you bring the Pony round, John? I’ve been Waiting ever so long.” 
Joun. “ Werry sorry, Miss, but Master’s just ordered him for Dinner.” 











farmer be- 

ing asked if raising hemp 
was a good business an- 
“T can't U 


say, bat it is surely bette: 
than being raised by it.” 4 


—_—_—>——— 

When do ladies carry 
fire When they have ta- 
per fingers. _ 


—_—o—— 


A 


They have high rents 
also in New. Orleans; and 
the Bulletin of that city re- 


“yy 


Me 
. 


able employment the 
Crescent City: 

For Satz~—A splendid 
hogshead, just vacated by 
the former occupant, who 
leaves it for no fault. The 
premises are a sweet lo- 
cation for a family with 
young children; are in 
thorough repair, with 
bung-hole centrally situ- 
ated and hoops in good 


Figge, Grocer, 144 Cinna- 
mon Street. 

To Ler\—One roost on 
the rail recently put up at 
Bantamville in the build- 
ing former): ocaueeed by 
Henry Fowle. Price $350 
perannum and taxes. Ap- 
ply to A. Ruhster, on the 
the premises. 

Rare Cuanoz,—The sub- 

scriber, having recently 
introduced steam-heating 
apparatus into his house, 
has no further need for 
his splendid dnd. commo- 
dious ash-hole, which has 
been cleared out, utterly regardless of dirt and expense, and will now be 
leased to a few single gentlemen who desire lodgings in a quiet and re- 
tired situation. Terms made known on application. Geo. Gripe, 34 Bul- 
lion Avenue. 
GENTEEL RESIDENCE For Sarz.—A splendid Saratoga trunk, formerly 
the Property of Miss Fitzflutter, has been moved upon the new land, its 
roo d, and the keyhole materially enlarged; these alterations, with 
the different compartments in complete order, render it one of the finest 
residences, for a gentleman of wealth, now in the market. Price $182,000. 
For key apply to Knockemorf & Co., Auctioneers. $100,000 must be 
paid down to the auctioneers before entering. 


—__———— 
THE MOST DIFFIOULT Ascent—Getting up a subscription. 


——_—_.————_- 

What are domestic magazines?—Wives who are always blowing up 
their husbands. 

——— 

A schoolmaster, endeavoring to instruct one of his scholars oi. the na- 
ture of a miracle, strove to make it plain. 

“Now, my boy, sappoms you should see the sun rise in the middle of 
the night, what would you call that ?” 

“The moon, Sir.” 

“No; suppose you knew it was not the moon, but the sun, and that 
=a — y saw it rise in the middle of the night, what should you 


“T should think, Sir, that it was time to get up,” was the answer. 


—_———— 
Epitaph for the late cannibal king of Dahomey—‘ One who loved his 
fellow-men.” 
——_— 
AN ALTERNATIVE, 

Give me, oh give me your photograph, Miss; 

Give me a rnlot oF ped Ho ry omy 

Give me a glove in my bosom to place; 

Won't you? Then give me a slap on the face. 


<> 
saeenee trouble from noisy children—send them to your neighbors 
visiting. , 


—————_——_ 


Why ought a medical quack to be a woman ?—Because he’s always a 
Charlotte Anne, 


—_—~> 
Noruine uke Leatuer.—What leggings should be made of—Alli- 
gator’s skins. 


a 
** Quick Sanps”—* The Sands of Life,” which so soon ‘run out.” 
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LOOKING FORWARD. 


“Pray, don’t put too many Coals on, Mary! It makes me shiver when I think 
that in Three Hi 


undred years we shall have None left!” 

















